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Artists like this TWIN 
Easel Box with its 24 
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Colored Pencil Performance 
by the MONGOL Standard 


When it comes to versatility 
MONGOL COLORED PENCILS 


are in a class by themselves. 


First of all, this is the COLORED 
PENCIL you can PAINT with. All 
you need is brush and water to 
get delightful water-color and 
spatter-work-effects. In fact, there 
are unlimited possibilities with 
these extraordinary pencils. 


Secondly, MONGOL COLORED 
PENCILS have thin, smooth, even- 
textured leads that will hold either 
a fine or blunt point—and the 
lead is GUARANTEED NOT TO 
BREAK IN NORMAL USE. 


Try this really superior COLORED 
PENCIL! 


MONGOL 


PENCILS 





color is instantly avail- 
able. Box folds to 
pocket size. Also offered 





Artists! 


Obtain your own 
BEN DAY EFFECTS 
with 





Read A. L. Guptill’s article on pages 2S and 29 of this 
issue of ART INSTRUCTION for hints on this material 





IT COMES IN 
5O PATTERNS 





2 


OTHERS CAN 
BE CREATED 





IT 1S QUICK AND 
EASY TO USE - 
HAS MANY USES 


HIGHLIGHTS ARE 
SCRATCHED AWAY 


@ What is TOP SHEET FILM? 
It is a transparent sheet of film on 
which various Ben Day patterns (such 
as are commonly applied by the en- 
graver) are printed in opaque black 
or white. 


@ What is it FOR? 


It permits the artist who draws for 
reproduction to obtain at will (often 
at a saving of as much as 40% on en- 
eraving costs) a large variety of effects 
for which he formerly had to depend 
on the engraver. It provides the 
world’s fastest and most economical 
means of obtaining Ben Day effects 
in ordinary line drawings. 

At the left (1) are a few of the fifty 
black and fifty white patterns which 
are available. Others can be created 
by the artist by superposing films as 
at 2. 


@ How is it USED? 


To darken a white area, the pattern 
is placed over the area and tipped in 
place with Kleen-stik cement or 
Scotch tape. Highlights can be ob- 
tained by rubbing off the printed tone 
with an orange stick, paper stump, or 
similar point. Unwanted portions can 
be trimmed away by means of a sten- 


cil knife. 
@ CRAFTINT WHITE FILM 


To gain light effects on dark areas, 
white film is laid on where wanted. 
It is also valuable to know that by the 
application of our No. 10 developer. 
the white patterns can be turned 
black where desired. 

With the films in place and high- 
lights scratched, the copy is ready for 
the engraver, who makes a simple 
**line shot.”’ Engravers also like to 
use these films in the printing frame 
for shooting direct to the sensitized 
metal, 


YOU SAVE TIME AND MONEY! 


in 12-color assortments. 
All colors may be ob- 
tained singly and in 
either round or hexagon 
shape. 


YOUR DEALER PROBABLY HAS TOP SHEET FILM 
If not, write us for pattern chart, prices, ete. Learn 
the advantages of this revolutionary method, Address 
Dept. 9. 





oe... CRAFTINT 


MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 9 


oxS 
EBERHARD FABER 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


10 ST. CLAIR AVE. N.w. 
| cLEV ELAND. OHIO 











No. 170—Fine Point 





No. 290—Superfine Point 






No. 659—Crow Quill—Superfine 


No. 303—Original Extra-Fine Pen 


PENS 


for finer 
drawings... 


The pen helps the "touch" in 
making works of art. That's 
why Gillott's have long been 
the choice of discriminating 
artists. They are dependable, 
flexible and easy-running. Art 
students, too, get the feel 
more quickly with Gillott's 
Pens. Try Gillott's today. Make 
them standard with your 
classes. Sold at leading art 
suppliers. For a sample set of 
six pens, send 25c or for a 
complete set, including three 
exquisitely fine points, send 
$1.00 direct to... 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
Established 1836 
93 Chambers Street 
New York. N. Y. 


It is a 48 page book 


Ask for free catalogue... or write 


w Your local Art Store will be glad to supply you. ww 
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| Coonomige BY USING... 
Utte  $Folarite’Art Colors! 


MOST FOR YOUR MONEY BECAUSE | / 
THEY COME IN POWDER FORM 


a 
Solarite Art Colors are S {/ 
much cheaper than ¥ 
liquid, paste,or cake 
colors because they 
come in concentrated 
powder form. 


’ 


They are ready-sized 
deep colors for fresco, 
school, show-card and 
general water color 
work. Non-poisonous 


Come in |2 colors, black 
and white. Easy to mix 
and blend. Instantly 
soluble in water 


many Boards of Education. 

















FOR COLOR CARD AND PRICE LIST WRITE 


THE REARDON COMPANY 


2200 N.2%° ST. ¢ ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


NOW 


10¢ each 
$1.00 per dozen 
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Under this heading we shall print a monthly calendar of exhibi- 
tions in New York City. Later we hope to extend this gallery service 
to cover other art exhibitions in the United States. 


A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) Jan. 
22-Feb. 4: Paintings by T. Haupt; 
Feb. 5-18: Group Exhibition of 
Paintings; Feb. 18-Mar. 11: Paint 
ings by William Gropper. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W. 57) Jan. 22-Feb. 4: Paintings 
by Mrs. Eugene Lawrence Vail; 
Feb. 6-27: Annual Exhibition 
American Water Color Society. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park Ave.) 
Jan. 11-Feb. 11: 3,000 years of 
Chinese Jade. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) Jan. 
30-Feb. 11: Architectural render- 
ings by Edward P. Chrystie; Por- 
traits and figure paintings by Rob- 
ert Jackson; Paintings of Louisiana 
by Ethel McPherson; Feb. 13-25: 
General sculpture exhibition. 
Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) Jan. 17- 
30: Oil paintings by Erle Loran; 
Jan. 31-Feb. 15: Gouache paint- 
ings by Ralph Rosenborg. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Feb: 
Paintings by American artists of 
the 19th century—Eakins, Ryder, 
Homer; and some contemporary 
painters — Costigan, Brackman, 
Philipp, Sol Wilson. 

Belmont Galleries Inc. (26 E. 55) 
Permanent exhibition of Old Mas- 
fers. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Jan. 16- 
Feb. 4: Paintings by Ralston 
Crawford, Louis Eilshemius, Har- 
old Weston; Feb. 6-25: Knud 
Merrild. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Park- 
way Jan. 7-29: Exhibition of Po- 
lish arts and crafts; Jan. 13-Feb. 
5: Art objects from Colombia and 
Ecuador; Jan. 13-Feb. 26: Art 
scores for music; Feb. 3-Mar. 5: 
Sachs drawings. 

Buffa Frans & Sons (58 W. 57) 
Jan: Paintings by Henri Le Sid- 
aner, William H. Singer, Jr., N. A., 
Jacob Dooyewaard and the late 
Walter Griffin, N. A. 

Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) Jan. 
16-28: Water colors—black and 
white—by Segonzac; Feb. 13-25: 
Water colors by Laurence Tomp- 
kins. 

Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison) 
Feb.: Early Chinese Bronzes, pot- 
tery and porcelain. 

Collectors of American Art (38 W. 
$7) Feb.: Group Exhibition of oils 
and water colors. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
Jan. 16-Feb. 4: Paintings by Dan 
Lutz; Feb. 6-25: Paintings by 
M. A. Tricca. 

Decorators Club Gallery (745 
Fifth) Jan. 19-Feb. 9.: Contempo- 
rary Chinese furniture and an- 
cient art. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
Jan. 17-Feb. 4: Qne-man show by 


Jack Levine; Jan. 24-Feb. 11: Neu 
paintings by Kuniyoshi; Feb. 14- 
Mar. 4: One-man show of sculp- 
ture in all media by Nathaniel 

Kaz. 

Federal Art Gallery (225 W. 57) 
Jan. 24-Feb. 7: 99 Graphic prints 
by members of Graphic Division 
of N. Y. City Federal Arts Proj- 
ect; Feb. 14-Mar. 4: Oil paintings 
and water colors by members of 
the Easel Division. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) Jan. 
16-30: Memorial Exhibition of 
Yarnall Abbott; Jan. 23-Feb. 7: 
Paintings of the High Tatras in 
Poland—by C. A. Brodeur; Feb. 
1-12: A. Sheldon Pennoyer; Feb. 
14-28: Louis Eilshemius and water 
colors by R. W. Manning. 
Fifteen Gallery (47 W. 57) 
Through Feb. 4: Retrospective ex- 
hibition of water colors by Herbert 
B. Tschudy; Feb. 6-18: Recent 
sculpture by Genevieve Karr Ham 
lin; Feb. 20-Mar. 4: Paintings and 
sculpture by the gallery group. 
French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 
Jan.: Exhibition of French Impres- 
sionists. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To Jan. 28: 100 
Prints selected from Society of 
American Etchers; Jan. 31-Feb. 
11: Mural sketches, models, de 
signs, decorative screens by John 
M. Sitton; Feb. 7-25: Annual Ex- 
hibition of American Society of 
Miniature Painters. Fifth Ave. 
Branch—at Sl1st Street. To Jan. 
28: Important paintings by Robert 
Henri, Sculpture by Mario Corbel; 
Feb. 6-18: Paintings by Anthony 
Tieme. 

Grant Studios (175 McDougal St.) 
To Jan. 24: Annual Black and 
White Show Jan. 30-Feb. 14: “Ten 
Artists” water colors, also one- 
man show of oils by Gunvor Bull- 
Teilman. 

Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) Jan.: 
Rembrandt etchings and drypoint 
Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15: Woodcuts in 
black and white and in color by 


Gauguin. 
Kleemann Galleries (39 FE. 57) 
Feb.: Etchings by R. Stebhens 


Wright; Paintings by Eugene Hig- 
gins. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) Jan. 
30-Feb. 22: 18th century Ameri- 
ican portraits; Feb. 20 through 
Mar.: 15th & 16th century prints. 
C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) Jan 
7-28: Paintings by H. H. Newton; 
Jan. 30-Feb. 26: 19th century 
French paintings. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) Feb.: 
Barbizon School and 18th century 
English paintings. 


Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) 
Jan. 17-Feb. 7: Massimo Campijli; 
Feb. 7-28: Eugené Berman. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) Jan. 
16 through Feb. 11: Paintings by 
Vlaminck. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) Jan. 
10-30: Landscapes of Vermont by 
Herbert Meyer. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 E. 57) 
Jan.: Early paintings by modern 
French masters. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) To 
Jan. 28: Chinese finger and brush 
painting by Y. K. Chang. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) Through Feb. 5: The 
Giovanni P. Morosini Coll.; 
Through Feb. 19: Augustan Art; 
Through Feb. 26: Chinese Tapes 
tries; English Landscape Prints 
continued. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Jan. 14-Feb. 4: Oil paintings by 
Isabel Bishop; Feb. 6-25: Oil paint- 
ings by Miron Sokole. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Jan. 
16-Feb. 4: Recent paintings by 
Floyd Clymer. Feb. 6-25: Recent 
paintings and water colors by 
Harry Hering. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Jan. 
16-28: Oil painting, still life and 
landscape, by Anna Kocsis; Jan. 
30-Feb. 11: Oil painting by 
Eleanor Kissel; Feb. 13-25: Oils by 
Nan Greacan. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) Jan. 
23-Feb. 4: Water colors by Vir 
ginia Parker; Feb. 6-18: Water 
colors and drawings by Gurdon 
Howe; Feb. 20-Mar. 4: Sculpturi 
by Walter Rotan; paintings by 
Cec il Bell. 

Municipal Art Galleries (3 E. 67) 
Jan. 18-Feb. 5: Drawings and 
Paintings by resident New York 
artists; Feb. 8-26: Oil and water 
color paintings by resident Neu 
York artists. 

Museum of Modern Art (14 W. 
49) Jan.: Exhibition of the Neu 
Chicago Bauhaus. 

National Arts (15 Gramercy Park) 
Jan. 11-27: 40th Memorial Ex 
hibition of painting and sculpture; 
Feb. 2-28: Members’ Annual Ex 
hibition. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11 E 
57) Jan. 9-28: First American 
showing of paintings by Ariel 
Agemian. 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery (121 
E. 57) Jan.: Water colors by 
Jules Pascin and Hermine David; 
Jan. 30-Feb. 11: French land- 
scapes by Sister Matilda; Feb. 13- 
Mar. 4: Paintings by Amedée Oz- 
enfant. 

Pen and Brush (16 E. 10) Jan. 
8-30: Members’ show of sculpture, 
black and white, and water col- 
ors. 

Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) Jan. 15 
through Feb.: Paintings by Jean 
Eve—Modern Primitive of Paris 
His first one-man show in Neu 
York). 

Public Library (Fifth at 42) Jan. 

Mar.: Lithographs and 
other works by Gavarni. Jan. 
through Feb.: Joseph Keppler and 
Political Cartooning. 

Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
To Jan. 28: Paintings by Charles 
Bure bfield. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) Through Feb. 4: Portraits 
by Jere Wickwire. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) Jan. 11-Feb. 26: Regional 
Exhibition by Chicago artists, 
Members of the Society of Artists. 
200 paintings, prints and sculp- 
ture; Retrospective Exhibition 
(1905-1938) Documentary photo- 
graphs by Lewis W. Hine. 

E. & A. Silberman (32 E. 57) Per- 
manent showing of Old Masters 
and antiques. 

Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) Jan.: 
Paintings by Vivin. 

Vendome Galleries (339 W. 57) 
Jan. 16 to Feb. 3: Three-man 
show—Hal Kravis, Painter; Wm. 
F. Walter, Painter; S$. V. D. Kel- 
bourn, Water Colorist. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
Jan. 21: Memorial Exhibition of 
paintings and drawings by Durr 
Freedley; Jan. 23-Feb. 11: Paint- 
ings by Lilly Cushing Emmet. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) Jan. 16-Feb. 4: Oils and water 
colors by Louis Ferstadt; Feb. 6- 
25: Tempera paintings by Mervin 
Jules; Feb. 28-Apr. 1: Oils by 
Marsden Hartley. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) Jan. 
24-Feb. 17: 1939 Annual Exhibi- 
tion of sculpture, drawings, prints; 
Feb. 22-Mar. 15: Annual Exhibi- 


tion of water colors. 


through 


Buy ORIGINAL WORKS OF ART 
for that gift to Alma Mater 


Why not make that presentation picture an original painting, 


etching or lithograph? Perhaps you do not realize that originals 
by nationally famous artists are well within the reach of your 


purse. 


For fifteen, twenty and twenty-five dollars you can secure ex- 


quisite prints by 


America’s greatest masters. For fifty dollars 


and over— you have a considerable choice of water colors by 
nationally known artists. When you get up to seventy-five and 
one hundred dollars you have a really astonishing selection of 
oils, water colors and even sculpture. 


An original work of art, direct from the hand of its creator 
-and signed by him—is a distinguished gift for Alma Mater. 


Inquiries to Art INstrucTION’s GALLERY Service will bring you 
information about original works of art priced within the sum 


available. 
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ie in action! 


Would you like to visit this modern “Old Master” in 
his studio—see him in action; watch him draw, step 
by step, one of those famous heads—see his drawing 
at every stage, and have him tell you as he proceeds 
just how and why he does it thus? 


That’s just what you will see in the March number, 
a big, instructive feature no art student can afford to 
miss: a souvenir of the much loved “Obie” that 
thousands will certainly covet. 


And in May still another Oberhardt article—writ- 
ten by Obie himself—pages packed with instructive 
and inspiring shop talk. 


You'll meet the Vagabond Artist in March—Ray- 
mond Creekmore, who travelled around the world 
on a shoestring, armed with pencil, pen and brush 
and fortified with such resourcefulness as it falls to 
the lot of few to possess. His sketches and excerpts 
from his travel diary will fascinate you. 


Warren Cheney, a young sculptor who has already 
made his mark, talks about his purpose and methods 
—in March—in a way that brings understanding to 
the student who may be puzzled about such things as 
distortions of the human figure in the sculptor’s art. 


All in all that March number is going to reach a 
new high in interest and instructive value. 
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Fl Station + Water Color by Walton Blodgett 


Walton Blodgett was a student of George Luks and George Pearse Ennis. He worked 
with Luks in his studio at 7 East 22nd Street for four years. For three summers he 
concentrated on water color under Ennis at Eastport, Maine. He also spent about a 
year in the Grand Central School of Art. 

{fter this formal study Blodgett set sail for Europe where he remained for 
three years, sketching in England, France, Spain, Hungary and other places on the 
Continent. Besides his water colors, done on these travels, Blodgett filled many 
sketchbooks with pencil drawings. 

In 1936 he devoted six months to a Federal Project in Florida, painting scenes 
of Key West for government buildings. 

His first one-man show was held in the Montross Galleries in 1937. The follow- 
ing year he was invited to exhibit his water colors again in that gallery. 

Besides several pictures in various art museums and private collections, Blodgett’s 


work has been seen in the magazines, among them Fortune and Scribner’s. 
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WALTON BLODGETT 
‘TT WORK Itn 8S 


NEW YORK STUDIO 


Blodaett Paints « Werner 


In the pencil sketch, shown below, you see the be- 
ginning of the water color reproduced on the page 
opposite. It was made late one afternoon of last 
Winter. Blodgett was journeying by “EI” to the home 
of a friend where he had been invited for dinner. 
Just above the 110th Street station on Ninth Avenue 
the tracks make a sharp turn. As the artist looked 
out of the car window he saw a dramatic sky looming 
o 
g 


above a lively pattern of station, platform, curvin 
tracks and the retreating cars of the train 
ahead—a picture. He alighted from his 
train and studied the scene from the snow- 
covered platform. Having registered, in his 
visual memory, the color effects and com- 
position, he hastily made the pencil rec- 
ord in his 9 x 12 sketchbook. A very rough- 
looking sketch indeed, yet sufficient to aid 
a vivid mental impression. One more thing 
was needed—a careful drawing of the rear 
end of the car. This he made the following 
morning when he had more leisure. 

The next day he painted the water color. 
By pre-arrangement, our photographer 
spent the day in Blodgett’s studio in order 
to make the photographic record here pre- 
sented. 

Before beginning, let us look around 
Blodgett’s studio and ask him a few ques- 
tions about technical matters. Paper? “I 
always use the best paper obtainable, and 
prefer a medium rough surface,” he ex- 
plains. “A 160-pound paper does not re- 
quire stretching. It won't buckle enough 
to bother and of course it dries perfectly 
flat when the painting is done. Another 
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advantage of a heavy paper is that it will take sue- 
cessive washes better than a light weight paper. I use 
paper put up in pad form too—the same paper I am 
using now. My dealer makes up these pads of any 
paper I select. Here is one with a cover, a pad with- 
in a portfolio really. This is especially handy for out- 
door work. When using loose sheets they should of 
course be secured to a drawing board with plenty of 
thumbtacks. 
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Blodgett’s preparations for work are 
simple. He spreads thick newspapers on 
the floor to receive the splash from his 
brush, takes up his single brush (No. 13 
round sable) and replenishes his palette 
with colors as needed. 

He works always with his board across 
his knees. Speaking of brushes, he says 
that a large sable brush of fine quality will 
run a big wash quickly and will come to 
a fine enough point for all detail. The use 
of a single brush of course saves the in- 
convenience of changing. 


Now let us look over Blodgett’s shoulder as he proceeds with 
the picture. He begins with a careful pencil drawing, working with 
a soft lead which can be erased easily wherever it shows in the 
completed painting. This definite layout relieves the artist of too 
much attention to drawing when later he takes up his brush. Note 
that his line indication of cloud shapes passes right across the 


distant building 


Blodgett’s Palette 
Alizarine Crimson 
Cadmium Red 


Cadmium Orange 


wv 
Cadmium Yellou 
Yellow Ochre 
Lemon Yellow 
Viridian c 


New Blue 


French Ultramarine 


Monastral Blue 


(quite like Prussian) 


Burnt Sienna 
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When this reproduction was made, 
Blodgett had put a wash of lemon yellow 
over the sky, a fairly bright yellow, to 
serve as a modifying underlay for other 
colors to be superimposed later. This yel- 
low wash appears as a light gray tint in 
our reproduction, but it will be seen to 
cover the distant buildings as well as the 
sky. While the yellow was drying, Blodgett 
turned his attention to the cars and tracks 
upon which he could work without danger 
of his brush coming in contact with the 
wet sky area. 


Here we see that the sky has been further 
developed. Note that Blodgett has ignored 
the distant buildings even at this stage; 
the cloud masses are brushed right across 
them as though they were not to appear 
in the picture. The clouds are a mixture 
of French Ultramarine and Burnt Sienna, 
the proportion of blue to red varying in 
different parts of the sky in accordance 
with the effect desired. 

While he painted the clouds, the first 
washes which had been applied to the cars 
were drying, and we see him now working 
back into the cars with details that could 
only be added while the paper was dry. 
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The next step was the distant 
buildings. The low-lying ones at 
the right were done with mixtures 
of Alizarine Crimson and Viridian, 
while the large dark structure 
(with the water tank) was painted 
with French Ultramarine and 
Burnt Sienna. The sky was, of 
course, quite dry before this step 
could be taken. 


This close-up was taken as Blod- 
gett was putting final touches, with 
pointed brush, to the railway ties 
in the foreground. Look at the pic- 
ture upside down and you see it 
approximately as it appeared to 
the artist. 
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At this point the picture nears completion. The low-lying 
buildings just beyond the train have received their color; 
shadows have been brushed in under the cars; the platform 
at the left has been completed and little remains to be done 
except the detail of the elevated structure and immediate 
foreground. The blackish colors, such as the shadows under 
the cars, are mixtures of Monastral Blue, Alizarine Crimson 
and Vermilion. Blodgett does not use black. Consulting the 
color plate, note the greater variety and brilliance of color 
in the foreground to stand out against the grayer background. 

Reviewing the steps in the painting it might be pointed 
out that the procedure was planned so as not to waste mo- 
ments waiting for colors to dry. Blodgett kept busy all the 
time, painting on dry areas while other washes were drying. 
He completed the water color in about six hours. After he 
had finally laid down his brushes and the picture had thor- 
oughly dried he went over it carefully with art gum to re- 
move all traces of pencil lines. 
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and QOBERHARDT stands for 
GOOD DRAWING and SOUND TECHNIC 


F AN Art Director has any rewards—which he is 
often likely to doubt—these take the form of 
long-standing friendships with a few real and 

worth-while artists. Always it is true human pleas- 
ure to see them again, to watch them work, to see 
the unassailable joy they get out of good work well 
done. Theirs is satisfaction in its richest form, and 
the more precious because no vicissitude of fortune 
can rob them of it. 

These things, and many others, | thought when | 
went again to see my good friend William Oberhardt, 
most often known in the profession as simply “Ober- 
hardt,” and in terms more resembling affection, 
“Obie.” 

| met him first when he did a head of Charles M. 
Schwab for some matter | was involved in with the 
U. S. Shipping Board during the World War. Most of 
us, then, were working in, for, or with that galaxy of 
talent that was the Gibson Committee, headed by 
that grand old Dean of them all, C. Dana Gibson. 

Through years that followed, a spirited, cursive 
“O” signed to a drawing, or an equally briskly written 
“Oberhardt™ meant always two things to me. They 
were the hall-mark on drawings of sterling quality, 
and they meant, too, a personality—keen, kindly, 
philosophical—and militant always for true standards 
of fine workmanship. And | am sure there are many 
others in the far-flung field of advertising who have 
felt the same about both the man and his work. 

If you know Oberhardt, indeed, you cannot sepa- 
rate the two—they are so perfectly consistent. Here 
is a man of convictions but no prejudices, as befits 
the true artist; a man who will make no compromises 
with sound drawing and sound craftsmanship. I can’t 
imagine Oberhardt saying or thinking that any draw- 
ing he ever delivered was “good enough.” Either it 
was as good as he could make it, with everything he 
had—or it wouldn't ever leave his studio. 

There are not, today, too many artists with enough 
principle or conscience. Excuse them, if you will, by 
mumbling something about the pressure of modern 
conditions, the low standards of some Art Directors, 
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An ‘‘Old Master Revisited’ 
by MATLACh PRICE 


the lack of appreciation of clients. Oberhardt’s work 
makes no excuses and needs none—and there’s far 
too little of that sort of thing in the field of illus- 
tration today. 

Perhaps all this sounds a bit grim, and as though 
our artist might be a preaching old grouch, achiev- 
ing in his attitude only a balance of appreciation for 
his own work and disparagement of all other work. 
Nothing could be further from the fact, for like all 
the men who count (all I've ever known, anyhow), 
like Penfield, or Parrish—Oberhardt is so modest, 
so quiet about all he does that you have to remem- 
ber that it’s only pygmies who shout and scold. 

His personality spins out such pleasant hours that 
you forget any appointments you might have, or de- 
cide they aren’t nearly so important—for here is a 
keen, friendly philosophy of art, closely knit to a 
philosophy of life. You settle not only all the more 
vexatious art problems, but most of the more vexa- 
tious problems of the World as well. 

How, after all, could any artist become recognized 
as one of the foremost portraitists of men if he were 
not a philosopher, if he were not endowed with in- 
sight, understanding, sympathy and a very human 
sense of humor. He could draw only exteriors, facades 
—he could never draw a person from the inside—and 
it is only so that a true portrait may be drawn. 

Here are a few of the things we talked about— 
not exactly in Oberhardt’s own words, as I wish they 
might be, but, I hope, in his sentiments: 

Technics: Technics have transient popularity, but 
truth, if you can build that into a drawing, will ai- 
ways be worth while. You can copy a technic, but you 
can't copy underlying merit. That has to be of the 
essence of a drawing. Sometimes the ragged black 
backgrounds of some of the heads [Oberhardt’s} have 
been copied, with the idea that maybe that’s what 
people like about them. Since each background is 
specially and very carefully shaped to set off a par- 
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ticular head, such superficial copying isn’t brilliantly 
successful. 

Speed: Speed by time-measurement means noth- 
ing. Even a drawing that looks as though it had been 
fussed over interminably may have been done with 
real speed. The “speed artist” who thinks of speed 
as quickness forgets that knowledge may make for 
speed, with the added virtue of accuracy. If you put 
in a stroke in a split second in the right place, it can 
stay there. If it’s in the wrong place, it will take con- 
siderable time to correct it or cover it up. 

Two Kinds of Heads: “It’s an exciting world.” he 
says: “—a world full of heads”—and he divides them 
roughly into two kinds, which he calls “picturesque” 
and “sculpturesque.” The first might, in distinction, 
be called “painteresque,” because he means the sort 
of head that appeals to a painter, the head with most 
of its effectiveness on the surface: coloring, transient 
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qualities, things readily painted. The sculpturesque 
head is one of permanent qualities: age only en- 
nobles it; the artist approaches it as though he were 
a sculptor. And this led me to ask Oberhardt when 
he started three-dimensional heads—and why—which 
led to this illuminating discovery: 

About Plastic Modeling: He tried his hand at it, 
more or less for fun, as recently as 1930, and found 
it not only fascinating work, but surprisingly easy. 
But why shouldn’t it be easy for a man who has been 
carefully and very keenly modeling heads in two- 
dimensional drawings for years? The same planes, the 
same interpretation of character through form, the 
same bone structures—all this he has been doing for 
years in drawings which have created startling illu- 
sions of volume, of mass, of recession—in two-dimen- 
sional performance which is far more difficult than 
performance which literally goes into the third di- 
mension. This sculptural gambit made me remember 
the day when I came to him in some concern over a 
peculiarly difficult drawing—the great “hands” com- 
position—and asked him to pretend, if only for a 
few moments of sculptural vision, that he was Rodin. 
But that story had better be kept for the conclusion. 

Perceiving Personality: Certainly the portraitist 
must know his sitter—at least well enough to know 
what is his characteristic manner, expression, head 
posture and all that. If necessary, if the sitter is feel- 
ing rather low, or a bit jittery, or any of the ways 
we often feel (but oughtn’t)—Oberhardt talks with 
him while he draws, building a mood and holding it, 
through fine-spun conversation, as long as the por- 
trait needs it. 

Lighting: This is an aid that every painter uses, 
but many use it only in conventional ways. Skilfully 
planned it may idealize a face without lying about 
it. It may soften a defect or an unfortunate feature, 
or be used to emphasize a striking and effective one. 

Interpretation vs. Exaggeration is the difference 
between character and caricature. And emphasis on 
character must always stop, in good portraiture, 
short of caricature. 

Photography: Oberhardt, unlike many practicing 
artists in the illustration field, stands firmly against 
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photographic aids to art, at the same time that he 
properly recognizes the legitimacy of photography 
as an art in its own right. An important distinction. 

Art for Art’s Sake: Oberhardt traveled the old- 
fashioned, long, hard-working road to art—but he 
isn't smug about it. He just thinks the best way to 
learn to draw is to learn to draw—no matter how long 
it takes. I reminded him that all the youngsters today 
want to get right out and make a living at it. They 
can hardly wait three years. Sometimes I’ve asked 
them if they cared whether it was an honest living 
they were planning to make of art—or be phoney art- 
ists. Oberhardt thought (as you can readily enough 
guess) that he’d prefer an honest bricklayer to a 
phoney artist. 

I was looking at an article I did on Oberhardt in a 
very “advertising” magazine in 1923. It emphasized 
the important contribution he had made to adver- 
tising in putting real character, not rubber-stamp 
faces, into his drawings. Not only was he always as 
exacting as a casting director in selecting ty pes—he 
exacted from his own hand a true delineation of the 
tvpe. 

| remarked that both advertising people and art- 
ists who have observed Oberhardt’s work have found 
(often to their naive disappointment) that there is 
no “trick” in it. His training, for one thing, was much 
more thorough than that which the student in school 
today, or out of school, for that matter, regards as 
necessary. Four years in the National Academy of 
Design in New York and three years in Munich gave 
him a solid foundation. Especially solid, I imagine, 
the three years in Munich, where artists (before more 
recent “expressionist” lapses) took their art pretty 
seriously—years on the “antique” before you were 
even allowed in a life class. 

A feeling for the different planes and masses of 
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Oberhardt s 
Relief Portrait of his Mother 


With an inspiration that has moved 
many artists in many ages, one of 
Oberhardt’s first plastic studies was 
this sensitively modeled head of his 
Mother. To any artist whose perspec- 
tive of art as, essentially, an expressive 
activity is not cramped by over-spe- 
cialization, it must be apparent that 
drawing or painting, and modeling are 
not separate arts but two phases of the 
same art, each mutually constructive. 
Rodin made brilliant drawings: may 
not a draughtsman realize his con- 
cepts of form in three-dimensional 
expression? 


different faces, for the different shapes and phreno- 
logical peculiarities of heads is not gained by learning 
a few superficial tricks. 

I intimated to the Editors that this article ought 
to be mostly pictures—on the obvious idea that 
Oberhardt’s work is better than anything I can say 
about it—but I ought to put in a little data—names 
of a few of the important people he has drawn: 
Thomas A. Edison—a splendid head; *wo presidents 
—Taft and Harding both sat for Oberhardt; Luther 
D. Burbank, Henry Cabot Lodge, Col. Edward M. 
House, the veteran speaker, “Joe” Cannon, Major 
Gen. James G. Harboard, Judge Elbert H. Garry, 
Walter Lippmann, and two well-known Reverends— 
Drs. Fosdick and Cadman. 

Then there were all the artists who were on the 
Gibson Committee during the World War—the dif- 
ferentest collection of human beings you ever saw. 
And he finds unusual faces (as well may be) among 
editors, critics, writers, musicians. The study of these 
faces, made by Oberhardt as he drew them, gave 
more power to his hand and more insight to his mind, 
because each was a type, each a man who contributes, 
in some form or other, to the creative thought or art 
or culture of his day. 

We have come so far from ancient Greece that 
there is a definitely negative reaction on the part of 
most men toward the portrayal of handsome men. 
Handsome men are a very small minority anyhow, 
and most of them are far too conscious of their ap- 
pearance. Whether it is indifference or unadmitted 
jealousy, men greatly prefer the delineation of char- 
acter—certainly in a face which is used to advertise 
anything to them. Most men, be it said to their credit, 
would prefer character to looks, if given their choice 
for their own endowment—and Oberhardt is defi- 
nitely a man’s artist. 
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The Magic of Men’s Hands 


An inspired drawing by Oberhardt as an ad- 
vertisement for Hardman Peck Pianos 


Oberhardt’s supremacy in character delineation, 
combined with technical virtuosity have made 
his drawings in great demand by advertisers 


This drawing was used in the current newspaper 
advertising of A & P 
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There have been exhibitions and articles, for even a man as 
modest as Oberhardt cannot escape the attention of critics, in- 
cluding one as authoritative in the Fine Arts as Royal Cortissoz, 
who has often bestowed high praise. One of the most important 
articles (“The Heads of Oberhardt”) appeared in the Print 
Connoisseur, June 1921, and the January 1928 Gebrauchs- 
graphik, the German magazine devoted to advertising art, was 
practically an Oberhardt number. Oberhardt’s work has also 
appeared in the International Studio, Art Digest and many 
other publications. 

Prominent in the Society of Illustrators, he has also given 
many talks and lectures, particularly helpful to students and 
to young artists in search of a philosophy. Too few young be- 
ginning artists meet and talk with a man like Oberhardt. They 
did—in the Renaissance—but now they think they are too 
busy. And they miss the richest and most fruitful part of their 
education, both as artists and as people. 


Now if I don’t finish off this article right soon, the Editors 
will finish it off for me—or they'll tell me that the story about 
the “hands” picture will have to be left off. That would upset 
me no end, because I’ve been wanting to tell that story for 
years. So I'd better get on to it in a hurry. 

The scene is the conference room of an advertising agency. 
The account is a leading piano, and the occasion a very large 
and important newspaper advertisement—perhaps even a full 
page—and on an immediate deadline, of course. The President 
of the agency, who had a flair for dramatic headlines, had just 
exploded one over our heads like a bomb bursting in air. “The 
Magic in Men’s Hands ...!!... do you see it, fellows? Fine 
craftsmanship . . . that’s what makes fine pianos...” He seldom 
went far beyond headlines: that was our work. The Copy Chief 
looked at me and | looked at him. Which one of us would carry 
the ball down the field from this brilliant forward pass? Either 
on the quick pickup or the long haul this was by far the most 
able copy writer | had ever worked with. When we could talk it 
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'HE art student of today may look forward with 

greater confidence than ever before to receiving 

recognition and reward for superior ability in 
the field of advertising. Not so long ago it was the 
habit of our artists to derive their professional 
prestige exclusively from the painting of easel pic- 
tures and the illustration of books and periodicals. 
They then looked upon commercial applications of 
art in advertising as a form of mental prostitution to 
be frowned upon. This attitude of aloofness has been 
gradually displaced by less bigoted concepts and a 
rapidly developing consciousness of wider usefulness 
in the industrial field. Today advertising seems to 
offer the artist a most attractive opportunity for an 
honorable career of wholesome activity and for prov- 
ing his importance as an integral factor in moulding 
the public taste. 

Of recent years the art student has been receiving 
much competent and helpful advice upon how to 
enter the advertising field. His attention has been 
called to opportunities for service in the production 
department of advertising agencies, print shops and 
publishing houses. Many art schools, recognizing the 
expediency of offering vocational training to meet the 
demand for such specialties, now include in their 
curricula the subjects of typography, photography, 
photo-retouching, hand-lettering and the processes of 
mechanical reproduction. 

A typographical course trains the student to iden- 
tify readily the various type faces; to compute areas 
in terms of type measurements; to estimate the cost 
involved in type-setting in order that he may the 
more intelligently assist his employer in its use. The 
student can do much to help himself in these direc- 
tions through study of certain technical trade jour- 
nals featuring the subjects of printing, typography 
and advertising. 

In addition to his ability to distinguish between a 
good drawing and a bad drawing, the student should 
also be able to appraise the value of a good photo- 
graph, determining not only its esthetic quality of 
design and subject but also its suitability for repro- 
duction, based upon such exclusively photographic 
considerations as timing of exposures, texture of the 
print and the proper degree of brilliance and defini- 
tion. Familiarity with these technical aspects of 
craftsmanship equip one with an entering wedge to 
employment in a production department where, in 
due course, talent and creative ability may be recog- 
nized and rewarded by promotion to the layout and 
art departments. 

While we are discussing the photograph we are 
reminded that artists have been tempted to resent 
the intrusion of the camera as a worthy competitor. 
When properly used the camera may become the 
artist’s best friend but the keenness of its competition 
in representational rendering has forced the artist 
to emphasize in his work those features of abstract 
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Guy Gayler Clark, the present Art Director of The 
Cooper Union Art Schools, is a nationally promi- 
nent figure in the field of advertising art, to which 
he has devoted himself until his recent appoint- 
ment to an educational post. ‘He has served as art 
director for Blackman-Ross Company, Caulkins & 
Holden, Frank Presbrey, Street & Finney and Na- 
tional Process Company. Clark has been a pioneer 
in the adoption of pictorial and color photogrephy 
to advertising. He is a charter member and past 
president of the Art Director’s Club. 

He secured his art training under such famous 
men as Frank Vincent DuMond, William M. Chase, 
Robert Henri, George Bellows and Kenneth Hayes 
Miller. 

He has exhibited at the National Academy of 
Design, American Society of Artists and Architec- 
tural League; and he has had a fling at the de- 
signing of stage settings. 


design and creative originality which remain beyond 
the present grasp of the average photographer. There 
is, however, a growing tolerance of the virtues of 
good photographic technic which at last is receiving 
recognition for its permanent contribution to modern 
esthetics in an age devoted to machinery, speed and 
mass production. 

The advertising artist, employed as a member of 
an advertising agency, who makes his contribution 
to the advertiser’s cause from the inside-looking-out 
is better off, as a rule, than the door bell ringer who 
offers to submit advertising ideas from the outside- 
looking-in. Modern advertising practice calls for the 
services of cooperating specialists and is the result of 
team work between the client and his many ad- 
visers. This advertising council group may include 
the psychologist, the copywriter, the merchandiser, 
the salesman, the contact man, the space buyer, the 
public relations council, the advertising agency exec- 
utives and the artist. After months or years of con- 
centrated research and experiment such a team will 
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arrive at a successful advertising formula provable by 
its results in increasing the clients’ turnover and 
profits. In this connection, the artist fresh from his 
own school or studio is on the outside-looking-in, and 
may be making his first attempt to be of service to 
some one other than himself. Therefore, though he 
may be permitted to exploit his own personal virtu- 
osity as a draughtsman, painter or designer, he must 
do so as a member of the team, and the value of his 
effort on behalf of the advertiser may be measured by 
results rather than by professional opinions. 

To his public audience, the majority of whom are 
picture minded, the artist fortunately presents 
through design and organization, as well as through 
interpretative illustration, the most physically com- 
pelling share in the advertiser's message. His handling 
of style and visibility provide the interrupting im- 
pact and through progressive stages of arousing in- 
terest and establishing conviction will often bear the 
brunt of completing the sale. Success in this venture 
springs from the artist’s desire to be of service and 
from his recognition of the other fellow’s point of 
view. The beginner may have to learn in some in- 
stances to compromise his own whimsical insistence 
upon certain pet notions when confronted by the 
hard-boiled “so what!” of the average prospect. 

The well-organized advertising agency or pub- 
licity department is competent to recommend the 
proper construction or improvement of the manu- 
facturer’s product and it follows that the artist is 
being invited to participate in the solution of such 
problems. As part of his service to the advertiser he 
is now learning to think in terms of three dimensions 
in designing many types of merchandise, interior 
accessories, window and counter displays, exhibition 
rooms and buildings. That is why so many advertising 
illustrators and decorators brought up on two-dimen- 
sional formulas grow up to be industrial designers 
and architects. The modern art school accommodates 
this new appetite with instruction in sculptural and 
tactile values by experimenting with the use and 
manipulation of new materials. The advent of new 
advertising media such as the radio, television and 
the industrial movie suggests a still wider horizon 
to be explored by the creative activity and cultural 
influence of the versatile artist. 

An independent work of art self-consciously super- 
imposed upon an advertising appeal either in the 
form of a borrowed picture on the printed page or 
a musical classic im a radio program is merely an at- 
tention-getter expleiiing the good taste or snobbish- 
ness of the sponsor. This is “applied Art” in its 
derogatory sense and flatters neither the artist nor 
the advertiser. The sincere practitioner of advertis- 
ing art enters more deeply into the mutual problem 
within the limitations of the medium and is rewarded 
by more convincing proofs of his inherent usefulness. 
He accepts the story telling responsibility in inter- 
preting the advertiser’s message in terms of appro- 
priate eye food or ear food as the case may be. 

In each field of endeavor there will always remain 
the controversial issue as to whether the artist shall 


give the public what it seems to want or what the 
artist may confidently insist that it should have. The 
heavy-fisted vulgarian will bang the desk and insist 
upon vulgarities; the cultured gentleman will ask 
that you adhere to your highest esthetic standard. 
It will be found that the most intelligent work will 
be produced for the more intelligent and appreciative 
clients and the character, or lack of it, in an Adver- 
tising Campaign may usually be traced back to the 
man who pays the bills. The artist therefore aiming 
at the highest achievement should focus his solici- 
tation upon opportunities where it seems most obvi- 
ous that his very best and most sincere effort will be 
welcomed. 


A student in search of his first job can waste a lot 
of time ringing the wrong door bells. For the first 
years of his professional career he would be bene- 
fited by accepting the menial tasks of a “deck hand” 
in an Art Service rather than going after the biggest 
agency he can find in McKittrick’s Directory of Ad- 
vertisers. Such a spot offers a good jumping off place 
for many reasons. Here the beginner finds opportu- 
nity to brush elbows with practicing professionals 
who, as a group, have already established a great 
variety of beneficial contacts with prospects and can 
share an intimate knowledge of the inside workings 
of the average advertising agency. In this association 
he will learn many “tricks of the trade” and technical 
short cuts to efficiency which are not always to be 
found in the curriculum of an art school. Watching 
his associates will help him to decide the most suit- 
able direction for his own talent. The art output of 
the advertising agency is often limited to the few ac- 
counts that happen to be on its books even though 
they may be large ones. Therefore many agencies 
are abandoning the practice of subsidizing an all-star 
art department and then lean more and more upon 
the free-lance or the Art Service to supply final draw- 
ings for reproduction. 


An Art Service is usually composed of a group of 
cooperative artists organized to reduce their individ- 
ual overhead expenses. They may employ a profes- 
sional solicitor, an accountant or credit man, a recep- 
tionist and an errand boy or two—and thus spare 
themselves a lot of time and shoe leather and waste- 
ful worry and effort in soliciting jobs and collecting 


bills. 


Although the beginner may be reconciled to ac- 
cepting a low rate for his services, he should stand 
firm upon the ethical requirement of some sort of 
remuneration and should avoid the submission of 
sketches on speculation. A firm stand in this matter 
will protect not only himself, but the profession as 
a whole, against a prevalent malpractice which is 
quite generally condemned. Remember that the other 
fellow will appraise your service at your own valua- 
tion. The quality of your work will speak for itself 
in any event and no gesture of strongarm salesman- 
ship can help matters much. As James M. Barrie has 
said “if you are charming nothing else matters and if 
you are not charming nothing else matters either.” 


ee This is number 5 in the monthly series 
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MEBDBIAE VALUES 


Jn Appreciation by Warren Wheelock 


“It is better to have something to say and to say 

it lamely than to be fluent with no ideas behind 
your polished phrases. Better than either is to 
have something to say and nobly to say it.” 
John Taylor Arms 

This idea of nobly expressing themselves has been 
the well-spring of great artists of all time. This “per- 
fection” of accomplishment was the goal toward 
which Michelangelo aspired: and Beethoven ex- 
pressed the same thought in quite another way, 
though it amounts to the same thing, when he said: 
“There’s nothing nobler than to approach the Divine 
more closely than others have done and from here 
to spread the rays of Deity among the human race.” 
Certainly this Divine perfection motivated the 
builders of Gothic cathedrals, who invented a par- 
ticularly distinctive and beautiful church architec- 
ture with its heavenward thrusting spires, vaulting 
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arches, rose windows, imaginative sculpture and rich 
architectural detail, all of which constitute a unity 
of design marvelous to behold—the pride and inspir- 
ation of man for many generations. 

\s we marvel at the perfection wrought in Gothic 
architecture, so we marvel at the perfection attained 
in their works by men of earlier and later periods and 
we marvel at the perfection achieved in the drawings 
and etchings of John Taylor Arms in our day; which 
to such a large extent are consecrated to the repre- 
sentation of Gothic cathedrals. We not only see in 
his work a consuming love of Gothic Art, but such 
an understanding of its construction that we feel he 
knows how each stone is cut and set in place in rela- 
tion to others: for otherwise how could he draw 
them with such assurance, in multiplicity of detail, 
as we see in many of his etchings, particularly “Study 
in Stone. Cathedral of Orense” (reproduced) or 


‘AFTERCLOW’* 
ETCHING BY 
JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


This plate is one of the most re- 
cent of Arms’ productions. Our 
cut is exact size of the original 


etching. 
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“Lace in Stone, Rouen Cathedral” (not reproduced ) ? 

We feel assured that one who can draw buildings as 
Mr. Arms draws them knows his buildings thor- 
oughly, and out of this knowledge reconstructs them 
from the ground up, so filled is he with the spirit 
and inspiration of medieval craftsmanship. The 
more we study his work the more are we convinced 
that in him the Gothic spirit is re-incarnated, and 
we understand why Mrs. Arms calls him the “Modern 
Medievalist.” 

A predilection for architectural motives in his etch- 
ings and drawings is understandable in the light of 
his study and practice of architecture before embark- 
ing finally on an etching career. 

Mr. Arms was born in Washington, D. C., in 1887: 
early imbued with business proclivities inherited 
from a family in which business traditions predomi- 
nated, it was natural that a youthful trend should 
have led him into architecture. After two years at 
Princeton he went to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from which he graduated in 1911, re- 
ceiving his Master's Degree in 1912. The next five 
years were spent in New York as a practicing archi- 
tect, first with Carrére and Hastings, then as a partner 
in the firm of Clark and Arms. 

His earliest etchings were made at this time. His 
first etched plate (1914) was a copy of an etching by 
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Jongkind :—his practice in the beginning was to copy 
the work of great men for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing himself as he says: “with the means whereby 
they achieved certain specific technical results.” His 
first original etching. “Sunlight and Shadow.” was 
made in 1915. The war terminated both his architec- 
tural and etching work. for the time being, with serv- 
ice in the Navy. After the war he decided to devote 
himself entirely to the copper-plate medium. From 
1915 til the present. stretch twenty-three productive 
years in which he has published four hundred and 
twenty-two plates, which entitles him to be known as 
America’s (and possibly the world’s) foremost etcher. 

At the present time (December, 1938) he is en- 
vaged in making the largest of his published plates 
entitled “In Memoriam” (The North Portal of 
Chartres Cathedral). Of this plate he writes: “To at- 
tempt to describe anything so beautiful, so much the 
most perfect thing of its kind, as the north portal of 
the Cathedral of Chartres. is useless for me. It repre- 
sents, to my mind at least, man’s supreme spiritual 
achievement in stone and mortar, the last word in 
his effort to embody in a building his own aspira- 
tions and emotions. It is the most perfect part of the 
most perfect church in the world. Believing this, and 
because my quest of Gothic beauty has consumed a 
ood share of my working life and taken me over a 
large part of Europe, | have come back 
again and again to Chartres, to draw its 
north porch. But always the subject has 
proved too overwhelming, or the time at 
my disposal too short, and the making of 
this drawing has been deferred. For one 
cannot hurry when one draws this monu- 
ment, and a sketch seems sacrilegious. lt 
was not until the Spring of the present 
year and under the impulse of a great per- 
sonal loss that [ attempted this drawing. 
And all the months that have elapsed 
since | made it, sitting in our little car 
across the street with the great church 
towering above me, have been spent inter- 
preting it on a copper plate which is as 
yet unfinished and may never be com- 
pleted. Because its subject is so supremely 
beautiful | have dedicated my etching of 
it to the memory of one who loved all 
beauty.” 

Here is a picture of an idealist, in hu- 
mility, seeking perfection of accomplish- 
ment. Patient and sparing no pains. This 
spirit has been the motivation of all his 
work. 

In the major portion of this work, Mr. 
Arms has sought to recreate or reconstruct 
the beauty he sees in Gothic art: and he 
has seen and drawn most of it in France, 
England, Italy and Spain; to him “The 
Gothic represents the most spiritual and 
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GATEWAY IN THE RAMPARTS CORDES (TARN PENCIL DRAWING BY JOHN TAYLOR Atl 


YWs 


The pencil drawings by Arms, made as _prelimi- 


nary studies for his etchings, are quite as remark 
able as the plates themselves; and like them, they 
reveal that “tireless and selfless seeking for perfec 


tion which characterizes everything he does” 
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It would not be possible for an artist's 
Kors. handwriting to be more expressive of 
his character and work than is that of 


John Taylor Arms 


ppb Soaylar forme 


significant expression of his aspirations that man has 
yet created in stone, glass and metal.” At the same 
time his working philosophy has been to achieve a 
“vocabulary” of expression readily comprehensible, 
intelligible and inspiring to the average man, believ- 
ing with most artists, that only in its universal ap- 
peal, is an artist's work justified. 

Mr. Arms reveals in his comments on “Afterglow,” 
reproduced on page 17, how he sometimes organizes 
and invents material for an etching. Of this print he 
says: 

“This is no one English village, though it was in- 
spired by Geddington, near Peterborough. But the 
church which appears in the etching never saw Ged- 
dington, and the exquisite market cross which is the 
pride of the town, does not appear in the print. It 
happened though, as we drove across the bridge, 
which is there, that the sun of a lovely English Spring 
day was just sinking, casting long shadows every- 
where and bathing the world in a golden light. The 
moment was photographed on my mind, as so many 
other lovely moments have been in the course of our 
wanderings, and a quick sketch penciled on the back 
of an envelope I had in my pocket has served as a 
reminder. So I etched Geddington as I remembered 
it and added the church where the builders of the 
town had carelessly forgotten to put it. The church 
exists only in my mind, but it ought to have been 
there for it fits very well, I think, into its surround- 
ings. What interests me most is not the village of Ged- 
dington but what the light was doing to it that Spring 
evening in 1936, and this I have tried to tell in the 
print. Anyway, it was a bit of that England we all 
love, with the very special flavor that belongs to it 
alone.” 

To his consecrated tasks, over all these years, he 
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has brought an equipment of phenomenal eyesight, 
a controlled nervous system and high spiritual gifts, 
not the least of which is a consummate patience, Pa- 
tience and Poise; Preparation and Perseverance! 
How necessary are these qualities in the artist to as- 
sure productiveness to his special artistic talents. Mr. 
Arms demonstrates these qualities over and over 
again in his drawings and plates. 

In his work are to be seen only steady lines; never 
are lines carelessly made or deliberately made for 
flashy effect: or nervous manifestations we call 
“sketchy.” We marvel at this hand that controls the 
pencil or needle, which never falters or fails on paper 
or plate. We are certain that this man’s hand, con- 
trolled by extraordinary nerves, could transplant the 
cornea of a human eye or construct the most delicate 
measuring devices. 

To anyone who has ever drawn with a lead pencil, 
John Taylor Arms’ pencil drawings are marvels of 
their kind—not only in the character and sureness of 
unwavering line but in the economy of line he uses; 
and always in excellent taste. Here is displayed ex- 
traordinary patience and poise; and a grasp of the 
unit of design, with all the parts fitted exactly into 
the pattern of the whole; all accomplished with a 
hair line and without shading or subterfuge. The 
result is uniformly amazing. 

To understand this tireless and selfless seeking for 
perfection which characterizes everything he does; 
to comprehend this orientation of mind which is his, 
we are helped by what Mrs. Arms has written of 
him: “John Taylor Arms is not concerned with the 
modern thought which feels that self can only be ex- 
pressed by a ruthless disregard of the past and its 
traditions and that nothing is new save the bizarre 


Continued on page 31 
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DRAWING 
BY 
MAURICE 
STERNE 


COURTESY 
VETROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 





In the January number we announced our intention of repro- 


HAIL ducing, during the coming year, many examples of pencil 
drawings by various masters, showing widely diverse methods 

THE of handling that medium. This month we show the powerful 
PENCII Sterne figure study which when placed beside the beautiful 
Z F drawing by John Taylor Arms (page 20) presents as great a 


contrast in spirit and technic as can be found 
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So— 


youre soins 
to be an Artist! 


MATLACh PRICE 


Chapter 5 


How FREE is a 


In ye jollie olde middle ages a 
free-lance was a knight at arms 
who roved hither and yon, his 
lance not sold to any overlord, but 
free to stick anyone his errant 
fancy prompted. 

Today a free-lance is an artist 
who has not sold pen and/or brush 
to any employer, but is free to 
work for anyone—if anyone can 
be induced to let him. But just 
how free is a free-lance artist? 
That’s something we had better 
look into very realistically. This is 
an economic age in which we live, 
and it’s pretty difficult for any- 
body to be really free unless luck- 
ily endowed with a private income. 

But let’s look, at the very begin- 
ning, at the brighter side of being 
a free-lance artist—than which I 
know of no happier life. Many of 
my best friends are artists, and 
when I compare their joy in life, 
their varied interests and their es- 
sential freedom with the absence 
of all these things in the lives of 
most of my friends in business, I 
am more than convinced that 
being an artist is worth more than 
all it takes to be one. 

For one thing; in art, doing the 
thing you most want to do and 
making a living are happily com- 
bined in one and the same effort. 
In business, all too often, the con- 
ditions laid down for making a 
living fix it so that you can’t ever 
do anything else—or have any fun, 
either. 

As a free-lance artist, at least 
theoretically, you have no hours 
and no boss. Actually you may 
feel inspired to work twenty-four 
hours a day and feel that you 
have six or seven bosses — but at 
least no one of them can fire you. 
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FREE-LANCE? 


You have a studio (or you cer- 
tainly should have)—and whether 
it’s at home or off on your own, 
it’s your workshop and your king- 
dom. It’s one little corner of the 
big world where you can do what 
you most want to do; where you 
can work a lot, think freely, relax, 
dream a little, work some more. 
You are free to feel and identify 


ART IS A JOB 
— AND MORE 
The Sober Truth about 
making your way in Art 
on your own — 
or the Business of Being 
an Artist 


yourself as a human being, you are 
not an enslaved hireling; you are 
on the threshold of wonderful 
things—and it’s great to be alive. 

Art has always been, and must 
always be a frontier of human ex- 
perience, and it’s exciting to be on 
a frontier. You meet some real 
people there, too—also adventur- 
ing in life and living and vision. 

This much of the life of a free- 
lance artist you should have—and 
its a glorious minimum. Beyond 
this—the dream of a larger and 
better studio, travel, the refusal of 
unattractive assignments and tak- 
ing only the work you think worth 
doing—these privileges you have 
to earn—as many an artist has 
earned them before you. Art is no 
magic carpet that will spirit you 
from art school to fame between 
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dark and dawn. There will be 
many darks—and you may work 
through to many dawns before you 
win control of your working and 
living conditions. But the point is: 
if you are an artist, nothing in this 
life could be more worth working 
for. 

If you have hit upon art because 
you think it is an. easy way to 
have a glamorous and care-free 
life, then you aren’t by any sane 
standard an artist at all, and what- 
ever you do happen to be, you'll 
deserve just as big a disillusion- 
ment as you'll certainly get. There 
is neither time nor place for lazy 
or play-time artists—and less now- 
adays than ever before. 

The free-lance is free to ride 
forth in quest of adventure (in the 
form of work) but not free in the 
sense that he has popped into a 
career of escape from respeonsibili- 
ties to his work, to his family and 
friends, to his own future. With 
the free-lance the responsibility 
for his own success is more 
squarely up to him, personally, 
than with anyone else. But this 
very self-responsiblity means 
greater satisfaction when success 
comes. And you must believe that 
success may be won—always you 
must believe that, for many who 
have forgotten it have lost faith in 
themselves, or in art as a career, 
and have fallen by the wayside. 

Before we get on the higher 
plane represented by the art prob- 
lems of the free-lance, let’s have 
a practical look at the book-keep- 
ing end—in other words, at the 
business of being an artist. This 
need not mean that you are any 
less an artist, or that the writer is 
trying to be vulgar. It merely 
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means that you plan to keep on 
being an artist and that you think 
it’s a good idea to eat regularly. 

In familiar and homely idiom— 
is your art going to buy any groc- 
eries? Is it going to merely break 
even, or is it going to show a loss? 
The beginner who lives at home 
(that is, in the parental home) is 
both fortunate and unfortunate. 
He is not faced with the recurrent 
spectre of studio rent, heat, light 
and telephone bills, in addition to 
normal personal expenses of get- 
ting around and occasionally even 
buying clothes. 

And because of this artificial 
condition he does not at once see 
the importance of keeping books 
or of estimating, even approxi- 
mately, what it ought to cost him 
to produce a drawing. In other 
words, he feels that he hasn’t any 
overhead to write into the price. 
Is it all profit? If the beginning 
free-lance were to figure a few 
costs he would be in a better posi- 
tion to name a price for his work 
instead of supposing (as many 
beginners seem to) that you arrive 
at it by numerology, or consulting 
an oracle. 

We had better move on from the 
free-lance artist who lives at home, 
merely reminding him in a kindly 
way that even so, he has costs to 
meet, that his work should not be 
billed free of overhead, and that 
he might do well even to figure a 
small percentage of profit in every 
drawing he makes. Is his art a 
hobby or a profession? Suppose a 
studio rent did have to be met 
every month—how soon could you 
develop enough steady business to 
meet it? 

If you have been living at home 
and practicing as a free-lance art- 
ist for a year or so, do you know 
whether, for a period of the last 
six months, let us say, you made 
money, broke even, or practiced 
at a loss? You ought to know. It’s 
part of the business of being an 
artist. Art supplies, business tele- 
phone calls, car-fares and lunches 
on the days you're out soliciting 
work are definite business expen- 
ditures, and should be so entered. 
Suppose you figure that the time 
you spend soliciting is a gamble 
(and it may be a heavy one)— 
when you do get an actual drawing 
to make, how much an hour is 
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your working time on it worth? 
Fifty cents an hour? That’s pretty 
low for skilled work. A dollar an 
hour? Maybe that’s high, for a be- 
ginner—but you should work out 
some sort of a time basis: it’s about 
the only way a beginner can fairly 
figure his charges, because he isn’t 
in a position to charge for his ex- 
perience or the prestige of his 
name. That comes later, and is all 
on the profit side of the ledger. 





If the beginning free-lance can 
answer all these rather mercenary 
questions, he’s a lot smarter than 
most of his brothers and sisters 
who are embarked on this Great 
Adventure of being an artist. But 
even though I can hear Aunt 
Emma saying: “Do let the poor 
child alone—she’s an artist. Any- 
one would think, to hear you talk, 
that she’d gone to business school 
and taken up bookkeeping.” I 
bow to Aunt Emma, but make so 
bold as to suggest (all in a spirit 
of play, of course) that a definitely 
professional art school might do 
worse than to give its graduating 
class at least one “conference lec- 
ture” on the bookkeeping neces 
sity involved in being a successful 
artist. 

Having thus (perhaps) justified 
myself, I might conclude this wor- 
risome heckling of the beginner 
with just one other group of vital- 
ly important questions, these hav- 
ing to do with the time factor as 
it affects costs and prices in art 
work. Are you fast or slow? The 
time factor alone can wipe out any 
profit on a drawing, can bring you 
out even or can let you show a 
profit. I am not, personally, fond 
of arithmetic—but I recognize cer- 
tain important uses which it has 
in our economic civilization. Sup- 
pose you have taken a drawing at 
an Art Director's price of twenty 
dollars. (I'm keeping this simple 
on my own account as well as 
yours.) Suppose you have figured 
a basic hour of your work at a dol- 
lar an hour, not including profit 
or not allowing a margin (as you 
should) for lost motion. Suppose, 
finally, that because of slowness 
and wasteful working methods you 
have spent twenty hours in pro- 
ducing the drawing. Where are 
you? According to my figures, you 
aren't getting anywhere, and your 
only gain is in whatever benefit 





you may have got from a unit of 
art and professional experience. If 
you could produce the drawing 
(and a few dozen like it) in fifteen 
hours each, or twelve hours you 
could show a profit. The point of 
this is—in spite of its obviousness, 
that very few beginning free-lances 
could even hazard a guess as to 
whether they had made or lost on 
a drawing. 

For the artist who must pay ex- 
penses and make a living as a free- 
lance, the whole situation crystal- 
lizes into a series of startling reali- 
ties. First the work itself must be 
good enough to sell without too 
much lost motion in soliciting. It 
must be good enough to merit re- 
peat orders from the same client 
without the time-expense of fur- 
ther soliciting. Repeat orders show 
a better profit than new business 
—but you must keep right on after 
the new business too. Then every 
reasonable economy of time must 
be made. It’s your time, remember. 
If you waste it you are the one who 
pays for it. Every reasonable efh- 
ciency in getting, performing and 
delivering work must be devel- 
oped, because eveything you do in 
this direction reduces loss and in- 
creases profit. 

What is the sequence of activi- 
ties faced by the free-lance? We 
might as well enumerate them and 
then give a brief unit of realistic 
advice on each one. 

There must be work to do. This 
means soliciting. Building up a 
clientele of “customers,” then, is 
the first thing. How to deal with 
these customers? Advice needed 
here. Samples and how to show 
them—so important that it defi- 
nitely needs a chapter to itself (to 
appear in the next issue). Getting 
the first assignment and establish- 
ing how much to charge. Filling 
the assignment, meeting the dead- 
line, delivering and billing the 
drawing. Perhaps there are 
changes to be made. Here, then is 
a complete cycle of the regular 
procedure of an active free-lance 
artist—and I do sincerely hope 
that my readers who may be free- 
lance artists have just one cycle of 
activity after another. 

How to get customers? It’s too 
bad that the hardest thing of all 
has te come first, but it just can’t 
be helped. And you have to do it 
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mostly on your own. You may have 
a few letters or introductions— 
and these you soon call on, coming 
away (probably) with no orders. 
Of course you will follow up every 
connection. You might as well, 
provided that you don’t go ahead 
on the idea that letters or intro- 
ductions will surely land some- 
thing. Then you have to start call- 
ing on strangers, which is really 
better because if you do get any 
encouragement (not to speak of a 
little trial assignment of some 
kind) you know it’s the merit of 
your work and of your selling man- 
ner that did the trick and not in- 
fluence. 


Many beginners, with no expe- 
rience and no proofs of profes- 
sional work done, make the mis- 
take of calling on big advertising 
agencies. This is a waste of every- 
body’s time, and your time is as 
valuable to you as anything you 
have. I have advised many a be- 
ginrer to remember that the term 
‘ beginner” means starting at the 
beginning — not at a point nor- 
mally reached after two or three 
years in the field. But where and 
what is that beginning? Perhaps 
it is right around the corner from 
where you live, and it is what 
might be called your “local 
market.” Certainly there is a res- 
taurant that could do with a more 
attractive menu, and perhaps a 
poster now and then. Certainly 
there is a beauty shop, a milliner, 
a dress shop, a photographer, a 
dancing school—all kinds of places 
need better designs for their sta- 
tionery, business cards and sea- 
sonal posters. You can’t ask very 
fancy prices from these people, 
but at least you will be well-re- 
ceived. You live in the neighbor- 
hood and, therefore, may be one of 
their customers, for all they know, 
or at least influence local trade for 
or against them. They will be in- 
terested to know that there is an 
artist in the neighborhood, and 
you are very likely to do a little 
business with them. You won't 
make much money, but you will 
gain what all beginning artists 
most need—the confidence that 
comes from doing a piece of work 
on instruction, doing it so that the 
customer is pleased, and seeing it 
reproduced and used. Local 
posters, of course, won't be repro- 
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duced. Your customer will put the 
original in his window, but sta- 
tionery, menus, announcements 
and other printed matter will be 
reproduced and printed. 


* * * 


One of the best local markets is 
the local printer, because he is 
constantly soliciting local stores, 
and restaurants for printing, and 
is likely to welcome a local artist 
who will cooperate with him in 
making sketches and layouts that 
may aid him in getting printing 
contracts. Don’t be high-hat and 
think such little jobs are beneath 
the high plane of your art. Any- 
thing that can be well done, with 
a dash of taste and imagination is 
worth doing, and it’s a lot better to 
get a fair run of little five and ten 
dollar jobs (maybe three or four 
of them a week) and pay expenses 
than to get thrown out of all the 
big advertising agencies in town 
and soon not have enough car-fare 
left even to keep on getting thrown 
out. 

It’s also possible that many 
readers of these priceless success- 
hints may live in towns where 
there are no big advertising agen- 
cies, or any other big places, to 
get thrown out of—in which case 
the only market there is will be a 
local market. Better to try out your 
art on that until you're sure it is 
professionally acceptable before 
you go free-lancing into the Big 
City. 

Beyond the local market, there’s 
nothing to do but to call on pos- 
sible agencies with your samples. 
Don’t forget the classified tele- 
phone directory, or the city direc- 
tory. Build up a list, and as you 
make your calls, enter them on 
library cards. With a few of these 
in your pocket you can jot down 
bits of very important data before 
you forget— such things as the 
name of the art director you just 
saw, the date when you saw him, 
whether he seemed really to mean 
it when he suggested that you get 
in touch again in two or three 
months. I have known plenty of 
beginners, all agog to capture an 
actual live client, who have com- 
pletely forgotten the name of some 
very friendly Art Director who 
has definitely urged a return call. 
The return call is never made, and 


a likely prospect is lost. Among 
other data important to jot down 
is the kind of work used by the 
various places you call on—the 
kind of samples they suggest that 
you work up. Looking over these 
cards at intervals, you find a num- 
ber of places that may prove well 
worth another try—particularly if 
you've been invited. 

When an Art Director suggests 
that you come again he usually 
means it. If your work is unusable 
and you impress him personally 
as someone with whom it would be 
an affliction to work, he ardently 
hopes you won’t call again, and he 
certainly won’t ask you to. He has 
troubles enough already. But if he 
does ask you to call again, it is 
practically certain that you have to 
do the remembering. He won’t fol- 
low you up—he’s far too busy: 
you're supposed to follow him up. 

Art Directors don’t even have 
time to follow up artists who do 
occasional work for them, and the 
artist who has a few past customers 
usually drops in to call on them 
casually about every two months, 
often on the pretext of showing 
them proofs of some recent work. 
Such calls are highly likely to re- 
sult in more work to do, and in 
any case keep your customers 
from forgetting you, which they’re 
almost certain to do, in the con- 
tinuous daily pressure of imme- 
diate work. It is very bad business 
to let a satisfied customer forget 
you, because the chances of getting 
further work from him are ten to 
one over your chances with a new 
prospect who has never used your 
work and dreads taking a chance 
on it. 

Last month the Art Director ex- 
plained why the beginner is a real 
hazard in the usual situation 
where the time factor is a vital 
consideration, and there would 
most likely be no chance for a re- 
make by another artist if some- 
thing went wrong with the untried 
neophyte. 

Now we must suppose that you 
have been given a drawing to 
make, and that you have had 
enough professional sense to find 
out exactly what was wanted be- 
fore you left the Art Director’s 
desk. Always remember that that 
is the best time to get straightened 
out on any detail of the job that 
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isn’t perfectly clear to you. It’s the 
best time because it’s the most eco- 
nomical time for him and for you. 
If you telephone from your studio, 
after you're all set to start the 
drawing and find you need to know 
some important thing about it, he 
may be out, or may have gone 
home, and you may lose five or six 
hours before you can start. 
So—you have made the draw- 
ing, and it is ready to deliver. But 
is it? Have you put a neat tracing 
paper flap over it? If you don't 
present a drawing as though you 
(at least) think it is important, 
how do you expect anyone else to 
think it’s important? Now to wrap 
it up. But hold—what tragedy 
now stalks you? No wrapping 
paper large enough, except a very 
rumpled piece, and even that must 
be supplemented with another 


piece, of a different kind. No cord, 


either, or even a roll of stickytape, 
which you could have got at the 5 
and 10, if you'd only thought. This 
package is going to look beautiful 
when it arrives at the customer's 
office—and the first drawing you've 
ever done for them, too. 

Unfortunately most beginners 
never even stop to think that a 
badly wrapped, messy looking 
package will make a very unfavor- 
able impression, and that the op- 
posite will make an importantly 
good impression. You wouldn't 
call there yourself carelessly 
dressed, with your coat, let’s say, 
fastened around you with an old 
piece of rope, and wearing un- 
mated shoes. Why send or bring 
your drawing there badly dressed? 
If the drawing is any good at all, 
or even if you want them to think 
it is—few commodities are cheaper 
than new wrapping paper, light 
manila cord and stickytape. A\l- 
ways have a quire of wrapping 
paper on hand, a ball of cord and 
roll of tape. Even discounting the 
very real importance of appear- 
ances and the well-dressed pack- 
age, the time saved alone is well 
worth having these aids always in 
your studio. | have known artists 
to make a fine drawing and then 
go all to pieces trying to find 
something—anything—to wrap it 
up in. 

But now let’s suppose it is prop- 
erly wrapped up and smartly ad- 
dressed—are you going to deliver 
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it in person, or send it up by a 
Western Union messenger? 

If you are very busy, the time 
saved is worth the small amount 
involved, not to speak of the im- 
pression given to reception clerks 
and even to the more simple 
minded of the minor executives. 
But there is, in this dispatch of 
your drawing by a fleet-footed uni- 
formed messenger, an assumption 
that it needs no little changes, and 
this is all too often a dangerous as- 
sumption. If the delivery is right 
on a deadline, you'd better take 
the drawing to the Art Director 
yourself. He’d rather you did be- 
cause of some precious hours saved 
on making some minor change. 
The messenger delivery by an ob- 
viously beginner artist might be 
misconstrued by a carping or 
snake-minded recipient as a bluff 
at appearing important—and this 
would be unfortunate. The situa- 
tion is one in which an artist uses 
his judgment (if any)—and if he 
decides to do the high, wide and 
handsome with a messenger, it’s a 
smart thing to telephone the Art 
Director when you're sure the 
drawing has reached him and ask 
him if it’s O.K. A receiving clerk 
may even have forgotten to send it 
in to the Art Director’s office (I’ve 
known of such dumbness) and he 
will be impressed, nay astounded, 
by the artist’s efficiency, an effi- 
ciency, indeed, apparently better 
than that of his own organization. 
Here is a good artist to remem- 
ee 

Clipped to the drawing is a 
neatly made out bill on a printed 
bill-head. Here is an artist who is 
professional, and not one who will 
call up the accounting department 
in a few days to ask for a check 
when the accounting department 
hasn't the remotest idea (1) who 
the telephoner is, (2) what 
amount is involved, (3) for what, 
and (4) why it should write a 
check at all. Accounting depart- 
ments are flinty enough, by nature, 
but moronic business behavior by 
artists makes them even more so. 

This whole money phase of an 
art transaction, about which, of 
course, there shouldn't be any 
hocus-pocus on the part of the 
buyer or any pixy-like absurdity 
on the part of the artist, is such an 
important one that a special chap- 


ter has been set aside for it. No, I 
couldn't knock it off in a few para- 
graphs, because it has to discuss 
different kinds of buyers and dif- 
ferent kinds of artists—and what 
happens when they start talking 
money. On no vital point having to 
do with the business of being an 
artist do art schools give their 
graduates less help. Without in the 
least lessening the dignity of Art. 
there could be a serious lecture. Or 
is the supposition that an entire 
class is going out to practice art as 
a play-time hobby, and that what 
a piece of work is worth just 
Doesn't Matter? 

And as for Aunt Emma—she is 
just as likely to rejoice over a 
drawing that you've (actually) 
produced and delivered at a loss, 
as though it were all profit, or re- 
vile some Art Director who, she is 
certain, underpaid you, when actu- 
ally you may have been lucky to 
have got paid at all. 

In any case, the imaginary free- 
lance’s cycle of activity is com- 
pleted. He has found a customer 
and inspired in that customer 
enough confidence to get an as- 
signment. He has carried out the 
assignment as required (by asking 
the necessary questions), he has 
met the deadline delivery date, 
turning in the drawing neatly pre- 
sented and properly wrapped. He 
has sent with it (or later in the 
mail) a_professional-looking bill 
for the amount agreed before the 
drawing was made—and now he 
is definitely in line for further 
business from the same Art Direc- 
tor. 

This may all seem very simple. 
and I am sure that many readers 
must be saying “Why all this ver- 
biage about such elementary mat- 
ters? Quae haec rasberii? This 
writer must think artists are nit- 
wits.” But the fact remains that 
there is no Art Director who has 
not experienced a complete break- 
down, on the part of beginners, in 
any and sometimes in all of these 
phases of an art transaction. 
Simple, perhaps—to you—and you 
and you. But did they seem so 
simple when you were a beginner? 
You never made a mis-play on any 
of your first jobs? (Never mind 
answering. ) 

The big “Personality” chapter is 
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Hints for teachers, students and amateurs in the 


Blodgett’s Water Color 


This article is so completely instructive 
that there remains little to be said about 
it. Unless perhaps we might point to the 
study of values. Blodgett’s pictures are 
always well-designed in light and dark: 
the artist insists upon values as he 
studies his color effects. And that is 
something that should be pointed out to 
students — not a few professionals can 
profit by the warning. 

One way of impressing upon the be- 
ginner the importance of design and 
values is to ask him to do considerable 
work in wash (black water color). His 
studies can be small—say 6 x 8 inches. 
These may sometimes be preliminary to 
paintings in color. Some maintain that 
such an approach is dangerous for one’s 
color sense but in our opinion that fear 
is without foundation for we are merely 
asking the student to look—in the black 
and white study—for the design and 
value elements that he sees in the color 
before him, elements which might be 
considered the foundation upon which 
his color is to be built. Remember that 
it was customary among old masters to 
make quite complete black and white 
underpaintings in tempera and then paint 
in oil directly over these 
studies. 


colorless 


Oberhardt 


The student needs a word of caution ere 
he sets out to emulate this master of por- 
traiture. If he is not so cautioned he 
may try to imitate Oberhardt’s clever- 
ness alone, not realizing that those juicy, 
black backgrounds, brushed in with a 
flourish are, after all, backgrounds, and 
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use of December 


that backgrounds are only as important 
as the drawings they enhance. Study the 
heads themselves—note how exacting is 
the draftsmanship and how honest is the 
rendering in its accurate modeling of the 
face and head. Oberhardt usually em- 
ploys Russian charcoal, though on his 
studio work table you'll see every imag- 
inable kind of pencil and crayon. In the 
March issue you will see “Oberhardt in 
Action,” watch him draw, step by step, 
one of those famous heads; and he will 
keep up a running fire of studio talk as 
he proceeds. 


John Taylor Arms 


We spoke of design in Walton Blodgett’s 
pictures. No artist gives more thought to 
design than Arms. And it is evident that 
he sees his design clearly when he is 
making his pencil preliminary—so metic- 
ulously drawn. The print on page 19 
would make a splendid subject for a 
travel poster, rendered in three or four 
colors, with, necess*ri!y, considerable 
simplification of detail. 


An Assignment 


So many readers have asked us for defi- 
nite assignments on this page that we 
reproduce the photo of the duck to serve 
as the subject of several assignments. 
Assignment 1. Poster—‘*‘Hunt With 
Your Camera, Not a Gun.” 
Assignment 2. Use duck as a motive 
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for a block-printed textile in three colors. 
By adding long wave lines the repeated 
units can be tied together. 

Assignment 3. Pencil or pen sketch. 

Assignment 4. Decorative design for a 
tray; duck to be painted in flat, quick- 
drying lacquer paints—not over four 
colors. Make design first with tempera, 
then match tempera colors with the lac- 
quer, mixing colors from various ready- 
made colors as needed. 

Assignment 5. Wood panel for wall 
decoration. Similar treatment as for tray. 
Use 3-ply or 5-ply wood or a thoroughly 
seasoned board. Put a coat of paint on 
back of panel to prevent warping. 
Artists’ oil colors may be substituted for 
lacquer paints. Varnish when dry. 


Sketching under Pressure 


An art school instructor writes, “I find 
students do better work when under the 
stress of time limitations. Then they are 
put ‘on their toes’; they become alert, 
are more sensitive to impressions, ac- 
tually see and think better. It is only 
human to let down when there is no 
great demand put upon us. In my opin- 
ion it is important to establish deadlines 
for all assignments and adhere to them. 
That teaches students to plan their time 
as everyone must do in this work-a-day 
world. Budgeting one’s time leads to or- 
ganization; and students need organiza- 
tion in their work as much as any ex- 
ecutive or worker.” 





Photo by Raymond S. Deck 
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Technical Hints 
from Artists’ Studios 
( Tenth in a Series ) 


FILMS FOR 
BEN DAY 
FFFECTS 


by ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


In art work intended for reproduction, the cost of 
the necessary engravings from which the printing is 
to be done is a factor which the artist must often 
take into consideration. He soon learns that drawings 
made with black ink, whether in lines, dots or solid 
tone, can be reproduced satisfactorily by the rela- 
tively inexpensive “line engraving” process, while if 
he employs actual gray (as in wash or pencil work) 
the more expensive “half-tone” process must nor- 
mally be substituted. He discovers, however, that by 
spacing his black lines or dots closely they will seem 
to merge into gray (especially if reduced in repro- 
duction), yet can still be reproduced in “line.” 

He further learns, as we have seen in earlier issues, 
that a number of special materials have been devel- 
oped to facilitate his work for line reproduction. 
These are particularly helpful where gray appearing 
tones are wanted. In these materials, closely spaced 
lines or dots have already been combined in a wide 
variety of arrangements, ready for his selection. These 
result, in line reproduction, in gray effects some of 
the finer of which are comparable to those obtain- 
able in the more expensive half-tone. 

In April, 1937, for example, in the first installment 
of this Technical Hints series, Ross boards were dis- 
cussed. It will be recalled that most of these come 
with black lines or dots printed on a clay coated sur- 
face of such a nature that it is easy to scratch them 
away where not wanted. The artist can draw freely 
on this surface with brush or pen. 

Also, in Art INstrucTION for December, 1937, 
S. N. Randall, in one of his series of articles entitled 
“Your Friend the Engraver,” explained the original 
and true Ben Day method. He told how, in this, the 
engraver supplements the work of the artist by lay- 
ing wherever wanted (in conjunction with the line 
engraving process) any of a wide variety of tones of 
his own or the artist’s choice. These include stipple, 
closely ruled parallel lines, cross-hatch, ete. 

Again in this Technical Hints series we showed 
(March, 1938) how the artist, using a unique draw- 
ing paper called Craftint Doubletone, can obtain a 
number of Ben Day effects wherever desired by the 
application, with brush or pen, of liquid developers. 

Qur present purpose is to call attention to still an- 
other material which affords the artist a quick and 
economical means of gaining Ben Day effects—a 
means which, unlike the true Ben Day, is wholly 
under his own control. We have in mind films or 
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sheets of a transparent nature (much like camera 
film), which come in a wide variety of patterns 
printed in either black or white. 

These films are sold under several trade names: 
the different makes vary somewhat in character. The 
two utilized for the accompanying illustrations are 
known as “Craftint Top Sheet Films” (made by the 
Craftint Manufacturing Company), and “Zip-a-tone™ 
sheets (distributed in New York by the Glasner Art 
Supply Company). Incidentally, we are indebted to 
these companies for their co-operation in the prepa- 
ration of this article: their addresses will be fur- 
nished on request. 

As both these films are available in similar patterns 
we shall draw little distinction between them. Typical 
examples in black are reproduced at 1 and 2. Note 
that some of these are rather mechanical; others less 
so. That at the right at 2 might be described as “spe- 
cial” in that it was designed primarily to indicate 
trees as occasionally represented on topographical 
drawings. Other patterns suited to special purposes 
can also be had. 

At 4 are reproduced at small size (left) six com- 
mon patterns as printed in white, some of these being, 
in reverse, the same as those at 1. Used on black, as 
here, these give striking effects which have endless 
applications. At the right we see a pattern in both 
its normal and reversed forms. 

In addition to the patterns offered by the manu- 
facturers (from whom complete pattern charts, ac- 
companied by directions, can usually be had for the 
asking), the artist is also able to create many others 
merely by placing one film over another. A hint of 
the possibilities in this direction is offered at 3. Here, 
at A, a vertical band of a stipple pattern has been 
crossed by four others of identical pattern, each ro- 
tated until its dots merged with those beneath to 
form a new design. As such films are shifted, it is 
amazing to discover what a diversity of patterns 
form, disappear and reform. At B we see what hap- 
pens when several films of different pattern are 
superposed. Obviously the resultant compound tones 
lend themselves effectively to numerous applications 
such as the representation of clothing in fashion 
drawings, ete. And like the tones from which they are 
formed, they can be reproduced by line engraving. 

Now a word as to the method of applying such 
films to one’s drawings. In the case of the Top Sheet 
films, the artist first lays a selected sheet on the area 
to be toned, the printed side up. He then “tips” it 
in place by means of little dabs of rubber cement or 
similar adhesive. This adhesive must be absolutely 
colorless or it may photograph as a dark mass, during 
the engraving process, and appear in the reproduc- 
tion as a blemish. The Zip-a-tone film is manufae- 
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tured with self-adhering qualities: it is necessary only 
to lay it in place and rub it down, the printed face 
being underneath. This adhesive characteristic is 
most convenient for many reasons. For example, a 
film can be applied to the drawing and a negative 
made for one size reproduction; then this film can 
easily be stripped off and a more open one substi- 
tuted on the same drawing for greater reduction. 

Obviously, the films printed in black are generally 
used to gray white areas; those in white serve the 
same purpose on black. See the letters “B” and “S,” 
Fig. 5. These were alike in tone before the films were 
added. 

Once the film is attached to the paper, the artist 
must remove the pattern where not wanted. Gener- 
ally he selects a stencil knife or some similarly 
pointed instrument and carefully cuts through the 
film wherever his design dictates, stripping away the 
superfluous portions. In the case of the Top Sheet 
film, he can, if he prefers, scratch the pattern from 
the surface where not needed, using an orange-wood 
stick, paper stump or similar instrument. The ex- 
ample at 6 shows a typical application of this. At A 
we have the original black-on-white drawing. At B a 
stippled film has been tipped in place over it and a 
few highlights formed by scraping with a pointed 
stick. 

An interesting feature of the white Top Sheet film 
is that by the application of a developer the white 
patterns can be turned to black where desired, thus 
giving the artist an opportunity to get both positive 
and reverse effects from the same sheet of film. 

For the litthe map at 7 the Zip-a-tone film was 
chosen. First the outlines were drawn on the paper 
and the lettering done. Next, one at a time, the pat- 
terns were laid, a sharp needle being utilized as the 
cutting tool. Finally the whole was rubbed smooth 
with. a burnisher; a knife handle would have done 
nicely. The ease with which such films can be manip- 
ulated makes them suitable for “separation” draw- 
ings for reproductions in several colors. Here is one 
method. After a pen drawing is made and all desired 
screen work is laid on this “key” drawing, a line en- 
graving is made to size. As many proofs are pulled 
from this engraving, in pale blue, as color engravings 
are desired. The pale blue proofs serve as a guide for 
registry. Solids can be painted on these with India 
ink—then films can be laid according to the tones de- 
sired. Next the engraver can reproduce this copy at 
the same size. 

Here is another way to make color plates: A thin 
sheet of celluloid is thumbtacked over the key draw- 
ing and a selected film is burnished to the celluloid. 
The film is trimmed to register perfectly. Then the 
engraving is made at the same focus as the key draw- 
ing. The films should always be laid on the key draw- 
ing after all other tints are finished. Solids may also 
be painted in with India ink. If the ink has a tend- 
ency to crawl, a little soap and water should be 
added. 

In the sketch at 8 both black and white films were 
used. The background was painted solid black with 
ink, after which a white film was laid over it. The 
shade side of the fruit was treated in the same man- 
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ner but with a different film. A film with a fine black 
stipple was then added here and there. The shadow 
of the fruit, at the right, shows a bit of white stip- 
pling, done with a pen and white ink on a black ink 
tone. A little dotting or lining in white or black 
often adds to the effect. There are inks available 
which will work even on the shiny film surface, or 
the surface can be dusted with powdered magnesia. 

This brief article merely hints at the possibilities 
of ;films of this general type. Many drawings which 
we see reproduced make some use of them. Only by 
experimentation can one learn how helpful they can 
he. Aside from their value in toning freehand work 

fashion drawings, comics, book and magazine illus- 
trations, ete.—they can save many hours of drafting 
time when it comes to making charts and maps, me- 
chanical drawings, architectural details (a different 
film for every material!), ete. In short, they deserve 
your acquaintance. 


Scholarships in Art and Architecture 


The College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University an- 
nounces a competition for one $375.00 scholarship 
and four $187.50 scholarships in Art; and one 
$375.00 scholarship and four $187.50 in Architecture. 
The judgment will take place on July 15, 1939. 

Each contestant must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited high school, and must, on or before June 27, 
apply to the Director of Admissions for entrance to 
the College of Fine Arts. 

For bulletin of the College of Fine Arts, applica- 
tion blanks and complete information on the Compe- 
tition, address: Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TECHNICAL TIDBITS 





We believe many readers will be glad to learn of the picture 
frame illustrated above. It is known as “Braquette.” With this 
adjustable-to-size frame one can easily hang in a few seconds 


his prints, etchings, watercolors, photographs, etc. It is made 
of steel, beautifully plated chromium, copper, etc. The photo- 
graph shows four models known (left to right) as Pigskin 
Portrait, Red Calf Portrait, Gallery Chrome (with picture in 
it) and Gallery Wood Rope. This frame hangs by any nail 
(no cords or wires needed) or stands. It can be used over and 
over. It permits one to do his own framing. Information as to 
prices, etc., available on request. 
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JOHN TAYLOR ARMS continued from page 21 


and the grotesque. To him art is an endless chain to 
which each sincere artist adds the link of his own in- 
dividualism, and he personally is driven by an un- 
conquerable force to recall beauty and the motives 
which brought that beauty into being. His prints are 
not slavish imitations of the actual physical aspects 
of existing structures. Instead they rightly may be 
called spiritual reconstructions in which are em- 
bodied all the faith or aspirations or thoughts of a 
far away age. As he recreates he also creates, imbu- 
ing the ancient buildings he so loves, with the medi- 
eval spirit which is, in the last analysis, the creative 
force of all time—the need to give lavishly of one’s 
self as the one significant offering worthy to be laid 
upon the altar of beauty.” 

Etching is not only Mr. Arms’ craft and profession 
but it is also his hobby; it fills his every moment. 
When he is not at work on a drawing or plate he 
is talking about or demonstrating the art of etching. 
Not only is he an art educator at home, but as Presi- 
dent of the Society of American Etchers he is con- 
tinually collaborating with artists abroad in arrang- 
ing exchange exhibitions. 


. y ee 
Drawing and Poster Competition 
Good Housekeeping Magazine announces a National 
Life-Saving Drawing and Poster Competition in a 
crusade for traffic safety in the United States. This is 
in conjunction with a series of articles, written by 
twelve prominent authorities on traffic conditions, 
running currently in that magazine. 

There are three different classifications for en- 
trants: students in art schools; students in high 
schools; students in the grade schools. Thirty-six cash 
prizes will be awarded to these groups. In the art 
school class the prizes are $100, $50, and $25 and 
five honorable mentions at $10 each. 

In addition to the cash prizes, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine will give national acclaim to the winners, 
their teachers, their schools and their cities. An ex- 
hibition of the results of the competition will be a 
feature of the Eastern Arts Association Convention 
in New York next April. 

The judges are: Forrest Grant, Director of Art, 
Public Schools, New York City; Harry Jacobs, Direc- 
tor of Art, Public Schools, Buffalo, New York; Leon 
Winslow, Director of Art, Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Walter Geoghegan, President of Art Di- 
rectors Club; Herbert Stoops, President of Artists 
Guild; Harold von Schmidt, President of Society of 
Illustrators. 

Participation in this competition is urged, espe- 
cially in the public schools, because of the dire 
need of education and cooperation of all in a cam- 
paign to save lives from being needlessly sacrificed. 

William Longyear, Head of the Advertising De- 
partment at Pratt Institute, has been appointed Edu- 
cational Director of this campaign. For literature and 
complete announcement of the competition address 
William Longyear, Educational Director, Good 
Housekeeping Safety Crusade, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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> PUZZLERS: - 


Art Instruction proposes to put the perspective prowess of its 
readers to proof, month by month, by proposing problems in 
drawing that call for skill in delineation and constructive think- 
ing. The correct—or a correct—solution of the puzzler will 
appear the following month. These projects will be treated 
here as freehand perspective, though for the sake of clarity 
in demonstration we shall use ruled lines 


é in our solution 
drawings. 


























February Puzzler 


Draw the shadows of the Spanish Well—shadows on the well 
and cast shadows on the pavement. The sun is on the right and 
its rays strike the ground at an angle of 45 degrees. 


Dear Readers: 

In the December number we asked you if you wanted 
more of these Perspective Puzzlers. You said “yes” in 
letters that came pouring in. So we resume with the 
shadow of a Spanish Well. 


Editors 
* * * 


Thank You! 


Thank you good friends for all those Christmas and 
New Year greetings that you showered upon us. 
Would that we could send a word of appreciation to 
each and every one. That being impossible, please 
accept these sincere —though printed — words of 
thanks and be assured that ye Editors’ Christmas was 
made happy by your remembrances. 


Thank You! 


* * * 


Not fewer than fifty thousand decorated vases of Greek and 
derivative manufacture are in museums and private collections 
today. Although the practice of signing vases, as maker or 
decorator, lasted through only a comparatively brief period, 
nearly a hundred artists are known by name. 


From “A World History of Art” 
by Sheldon Cheney, Viking Press 
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OBERHARDT 

continued from page 14 

over quietly | asked him if he wanted to knock off a 
few sticks of copy on this headline. It might help the 
artist. No—the artist (meaning in this case the Art 
Director) had better start it... 
later, on looking at the artist’s concept of the head- 


copy could be written 


line... 

“The Magic in Men’s Hands” . . . how to illustrate 

or symbolize that? Why is it always the Art Direc- 
tor who has to be in this kind of a spot? Hands. . 
sculptural, certainly . . . Rodin could do it .. . re- 
member his “Hand of God”? ... and all of a sudden 
1 saw a superb sculptural drawing, and in the next 
split second knew that Oberhardt was the only man 
I could count on to do it... I seemed to see a great 
upward-sweeping flame-like shape. It had to be a 
flame shape, because it had to sweep upward. Motion. 
Life. Upward sweep, lift. 

And it had to be made of hands. Hands of designers, 
hands of craftsmen, hands that might have magic in 
them, magic to create a great musical instrument. 
Don't ask me how or why I thought of such a thing. 
Unless you are allergic to ideas, things like that just 
occur to you, and you can’t do a thing about it. 

All very well to think of something like that—but 
would it work? Could you expect an artist to “get” 
it? Well—if not an artist, who? If the term artist 


meant anything like what it used to mean, then an 
artist would be the only person who could under- 
stand all the implications. In this case, it had to be 
a real artist. No overnight trickster could possibly do 
it. There was a deadline, meaning no time for a re- 
make—and hands, of all things, want real drawing. 

The next scene is Oberhardt’s studio, and Ober- 
hardt looking with kindly concern to see if this Art 
Director had at last broken under the strain of direct- 
ing art and gone balmy. For he is gesturing, forming 
imaginary flames in the air, combining his hands into 
units from which to build the envisioned shape. 

A gleam comes into Oberhardt’s eye . . . he sees this 
strange shape, now, himself... seizes a pencil, begins 
to draw... “hold it... yes... that way ... now 
this . . .~ he is combining the Art Director's hands 
into compositions as a quick sketch begins to grow 
on his paper. It was IT—immediately, unmistakably, 
magnificently—and on the first try—IT! So bril- 
liantly drawn that this rough sketch might even do 

but no. 

It must be carried further. But this deadline 
alas, no time to find and engage a model—we can't 
do it. But we can—and did. The Art Director, for- 
tunately, had brought his own hands with him, and 
urged that he and Oberhardt go right on to a finish. 
The office must be telephoned so that the more out- 
rageous calamities happening there might be checked 
in their course ... it is at such times that you wish 
schools might train assistants who could be of any 
conceivable help. 

So the drawing was made, and turned out to be 
one of the most imaginative and dramatic advertising 
pieces of the year. But it could never have been pos- 
sible without recourse to an artist so well-trained, 
so steady, so sure—that even such a fantastic emer- 
gency could not shake his hand. 

The Copy Department, it should by all means be 
added, brilliantly rose to the occasion with a really 
classic piece of copy, inspired (as well it might be) 
by the drawing. 

An odd sequel turned out only to reflect further 
credit on the artist. The executives of the piano com- 
pany conceived the idea that the thing should be 
modeled, about four feet high, to put on a pedestal 
as a window display. Many drawings have been made 
from sculpture, but I cannot recall the reverse, as 
here happened, with a miniature piano (delicately 
wrought at the factory) resting on the topmost hand. 
The sculptress, seen by the Art Director while the 
model was being made, was having no trouble at all. 
(He was sent on the assumption that probably she 
would be having trouble.) It seemed the drawing was 
almost uncanny. Oberhardt had built so well that 
the hands “carried around” without the necessity of 
any poses. It was as though the back view had been 
drawn as well as the front. They weren't paper hands 

they were really drawn—and if Oberhardt had 
begun modeling a year earlier than he did, he would 
have been the logical person to give plastic form to 
that magic drawing he had modeled so masterfully 
on paper. 


In March, *“‘Oberhardt in Action’’ will show this master 
at work in his studio with step by step reproductions 
of a portrait as it grows under his skillful hand. 
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| STUDY PLATE IN MEDIAEVAL LETTERING BY NATHANIEL FARMER, AN EVENING STUDENT AT PRATT INSTITUTE 


“The idea in these plates,” explains Matlack Price, instructor, “is to give the letterer a 
range within any style of letters, rather than to acquaint him merely with one alphabet. 

It can be anybody’s game to count the number of varieties Mr. Farmer found—and they 
| are all authoritative sources.” 
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SPENCERIAN 


BROAD-EDGE BULLETIN 








Reprints of this series 
are available on request 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. AI, New York 
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FOR NEW DAILY 
CATALOG of 
ART SUPPLIES! 


Buy highest quality sup- 
plies at mail-order sav- 


WRITE 










ings . . . the easy, 

siGn WRITERS thrifty way to make 

gs SUPERTIST 5 your materials money 
ARTs’ buy more. Write for 

| “marerl YOUR copy of new 
: catalog containing 75 

= pages art materials ex- 

| clusively, and 100 pages 


of related items. Thou- 

sands of artists buy from 

Daily. Write today! 
INC. 


BERT L. DAILY, 
120 East Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


Important! Because of the Daily Catalog’s value 
it is sent to Artists and Art Students only. 
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when writing to advertisers. Thank you. 
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SO YOU’RE GOING TO BE AN 
ARTIST 


continued from page 26 


so far off that this chapter on the 
free-lance oughtn’t to end without 
a few words on that all-important 
success-maker. 

whether 
anything else. 
amount from observa- 
They're alert to notice what's 
going on around them and quick 
to use what they see to keep their 
own work up to the minute. They 
compare the best of what's being 
with the best they can do 
ihemselves, and never miss a 
chance to step their work up con- 
stantly higher. 


Some people, 
artists or 


they re 
learn an 
enormous 
tion. 


done 


The most able — and popular 
artists are people of constructive, 
cooperative personality. I have 
met some people who thought they 
were artists, or at least wanted to 


be, but who were so negative- 
minded that any Art Director 


would avoid doing business with 
them on the first The 
mixture of art and business is hard 
enough for everybody concerned 
without the buyer having to fight 
every inch of the way with a nega- 
tive-minded artist. And sometimes 
the girls are no better than the 
boys when it comes to making the 
Art Director feel how poisonously 
they hate the job he has given 
them to do. 

The more you knock around 
(and get knocked around) in the 
field where art meets business, the 
more you'll realize that the voice 
(and face) 


interview. 


with a smile and the 
good old cheerio in general makes 
things easier for you here just as 
it would anywhere else. 

I didn’t mean, here, to get really 
involved in a sermon on personal- 
ity—though personality is bound 
to turn up somewhere in almost 
any chapter, and always as having 
great value 
and rubies. 


yea, beyond pearls 
And I did want to sug- 
gest, at what seems an opportune 
moment, talking about free-lance 
artists- 
uates get work sooner, and get pro- 


-why some art school grad- 


fessionally set up soon than others. 
The answer isn’t always in differ- 
ences in art or ability, much as 
both may help—but in differences 
in personality. Artists ought to be 
the brightest, most interesting, in- 
telligent and quick-witted people 
in the world—and particularly in 
the business world. 
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Pen Drawing 


Arthur .. Guptill 


Now $1.00! = 


By easy stages this volume leads 
from elementary to advanced con- 
siderations, offering comparative 
technics and varied subject matter. 
64 pages, 544” x 814”. Durably and 
attractively bound. 





ART INSTRUCTION 


330 West 


42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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entitled ''Broad-stroke Drawing" is 
now available in both silent and 
sound, 


As a silent film, it is in two reels, 
running time approximately 40 min- 
utes. Rental $3.00, carriage one way 
to be paid by exhibitor. 

As a sound film it has been cut 
to one reel, running time approxi- 
mately 20 minutes. Rental $2.00, 
carriage one way to be paid by ex- 
hibitor. 

These films cover the same quick 
method demonstrated on pages 21, 
22 and 23 of ART INSTRUCTION 
for May, 1937. More and more 
teachers are finding this method 
one which enables them to secure 
quick, up-to-the-minute results in a 
minimum amount of time. 

Get your order in early as these 
films are in constant demand. Illus- 
trated circular on request. 


ART INSTRUCTION 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. City 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


Now is the time to tell the thousands of our readers 
about your summer classes. 
less-expensive way 
than 


of reaching prospective 


through the pages 








GET A GREEN CARD 


Do you know that you can make 
quite a tidy sum of money sell- 
ing subscriptions for ART IN- 
STRUCTION to your fellow stu- 
dents? Write for a GREEN CARD 
and full particulars. 


ART INSTRUCTION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 





Art Instruction 





There is no better or 
students 


of ART INSTRUCTION. 
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This new Board with a new surface fills 
a long felt need among artists, who 
want a surface that gives equally fine 
results for drawing with pastel cray- 
ons, charcoal, pencil or pen and ink 
- - and for painting in oils or water 
colors -- or for making French mats. 


Pastel Shades - - 

from white to 
black 

SEND FOR SAMPLES 


HURLOCK BROS COMPANYS. 











3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
cartoonists. A postal 
ecard brings full de- 
tails. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 
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Here’s something, folks! 


You all know the maga- 
zine DESIGN: it needs no 
introduction. Its subscrip- 
tion price is $3.00 yearly 
(10 issues). 


And you also know ART 
INSTRUCTION. Its 
price is likewise $3.00 for 
a year (12 issues). 


YOU CAN HAVE THEM 
BOTH FOR $4.80 A YEAR 


(Only $1.80 more than either 
by itself!) 


$3.00 + $3.00 
= $4.80* 


* 


ART INSTRUCTION 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 





























*At this reduced rate, order direct as no com- 
missions to agents or dealers can be allowed. 
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SUUNDINGS 


Editing a new magazine is a good deal 
like navigating a ship in uncharted 
waters. The captain on the bridge must 
proceed with caution, taking frequent 
soundings and shaping his course as he 
gets constant reports from the man who 
“heaves the lead.” 


So with the editor. Only by “Sound- 
xi” : 
ings” can he shape his course, that is, 
his editorial policy. His soundings are 
the opinions of his readers whose letters 
show him how much water is running 
under his editorial keel. 


Those who pen such letters would be 
surprised to know how gratefully their 
soundings are received. Whether they 
voice approval of the way things are 
going, suggest changes in the menu, or 
sternly shake a warning finger—so long 
as the writers are friendly and sincere 
an editor can take an awful wallop and 
eagerly ask for more. 


Now the captain of a ship has a pretty 
soft job, if you ask us. Just suppose that 
he had a dozen lead heavers taking 
soundings, and each one reported some- 
thing different, one calling out “six 
fathoms,” another “thirty fathoms,” an- 
other “three fathoms” and still another 
“no bottom.” How would he like that? 


Well that is just the kind of soundings 
that greet ye Editors every day as they 
go through the morning’s mail. The first 
letter is all honey, sweet in its entire 
approval “Please keep Art Instruction 
as it is; it’s just what I need.” The next 

from a high school-teacher—asks us 
to print more elementary instruction, 
adding “the magazine is a bit over the 
heads of my students.” Then the librarian 
of a New York high school writes: “The 
boys like the magazine too, so much that 
they have torn out all the interesting 
material. I now keep the remains in a 
locked case so I hope to preserve the 
rest of it.” 


Here’s one from a painter who thinks 
that we devote too little space to his 
problems. A Chicago subscriber begs for 
more commercial art, lettering, ete. A 
Philadelphia lady thinks we are too con- 
servative; believe it or not, a western 
reader accuses us of being too modernis- 
tic! 


Now these letters—even those which 
are most critical—do not come from dis- 
gruntled subscribers: indeed the great 
majority of suggestions are accompanied 
by checks for subscription renewals, 
their writers taking that opportunity to 
tell us what they are most interested in. 
The sum total of all soundings received 
leads us to believe we are going in the 
right general direction, though many of 
our ambitions and aims for a bigger and 
better Art Instruction still clamor for 
fulfillment. 


For one thing we want more color 
and color is what our readers want too, 
though doubtless few of them realize 
just what a luxury color really is. A 
color plate costs in the neighborhood of 
three hundred dollars, including the 
plates and printing cost. That is a lot of 
money for a single page, for a magazine 
that brings (from subscribers) but 
twenty-five cents. Art magazines that use 
any amount of color sell for about twice 
as much. 


Then there is the matter of size. We 
want to give our readers more pages— 


Continued on page 36 
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KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


ARE 


10¢ each 
$1.00 the dozen 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., INC. 
373 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 


Send for catalog 52 W. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Il. 














Pencil Drawing 


rrnest 


arson 











Now $1.00! = 


Numerous pencil drawings by the 
author, demonstrating varied tech- 
nics and subject matter, are accom- 
panied by a brief but adequate 
text. 64 pages, 54%” x 814”. Du- 
rably and attractively bound. 


ART INSTRUCTION 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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, Artists « 


Supplies 








QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements 
of your small sketches and other 
opaque originals quickly, easily, 
and accurately. Postoscope pro- 
jects them on poster board or any other drawing or 
painting material . . . right side to ... any size 
- « . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 
SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that 
re) F F E R gives full details, and special trial 
offer. No obligation. 

Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to 
be without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., (ti Beatrice, Neb. 
JOSEPH MAYER CO. 


5 Union Square, New York City 

















Our Special 
3-WAY DAYLIGHT LAMP 
Switches to 50-100-150 Watt—812.50 
Table Clamp Lamp 
40-60-1100 Watt—$7.50 
A complete line of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Orders Filled Promptly Anywhere 
Telephone ALgonquin 4-9871 
















Send for the AIR BRUSH 


CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 








| aie PHOTOGRAPHY 
) | ON CANVAS 


| ‘ | We reproduce on canvas, all stretched 
ii > ready to paint, any photograph, drawing, 
\ Q ~ | tracing, film, negative or picture of any 


\ ~ description. Circular N on request. 


CLARK & FREED 
—S 36 East 21st Street, N. Y. C. 


I. 
{ 









SILK SCREEN WORK 


Today’s modern method for economically re- 
producing all manner of posters, signs, letter 
ing and displays in colors. For full details on 
individual and class instruction, write . . . 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The Engravings in ART INSTRUC- 
TION come from the shop of 


PHOENIX 
ENGRAVING CO. 


305 East 47th St. New York 
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SOUNDINGS continuel from page 35 


and we shall, as soon as increased cir- 
culation makes that possible. 


We’ve got a whole file filled with plans 
for that future which more subscribers 
can make possible. 


And that is where you, dear subscriber, 
come in. No, we are not asking you to 
get subscribers for us, but we would like 
you to introduce us to others. Won't you 
send us names of your friends who you 
believe would like Art INSTRUCTION as 
well as you do? We want to send them 
sample copies and invite them to be- 
come members of the A.I. family. If 
you are willing, we would like to say 
you proposed them. Any friend who 
does this for us will be a friend indeed. 
We shall be very grateful. If you think 
that your response is unimportant 
there being so many others who will re- 
spond to our appeal—please consider 
that perhaps all the rest are thinking the 
same thing. Your response is important, 
no matter how many others roll in. It 
is your response that we are seeking. 
Please take up your pen now. Thank 
you good friends, one and all. 


Could you do it? 


It is said that one of the old masters 
made a drawing of a sleeping pig. To de- 
termine the measure of his success he 
decided to show it to a farmer, who, 
logically, should be his best critic. The 
farmer looked at the drawing and 
grunted “Hm, dead pig.” The artist made 
another attempt, presented his drawing 
to his critic again—with the same result. 
Goaded by his failures he went back to 
the pig pens, made sketch after sketch, 
searching persistently for that subtle dif- 
ference between “dead pig” and “sleep- 
ing pig.” He returned to the farmer, laid 
a dozen drawings before him. Finally 
the farmer’s face lighted up and point- 
ing to one of the sketches he exclaimed 
“Ah, pig asleep.” Could you do it? 


Opaque Inks and 
Fountain Pens 


We have received from the Albert R. 
Bourges Service, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, an announcement of their opaque 
inks and fountain pens for their appli- 
cation. These inks are suitable for work 
on glass, acetate, celluloid, plastics and 
other hard, smooth, non-absorbent sur- 
faces, including such films as are de- 
scribed in A. L. Guptill’s article, “Tech- 
nical Hints,” pages 28 and 29 of this issue 
of Art Instruction. The pens are so de- 
signed as to hold such materials flat. 
They greatly increase speed, as_ they 
eliminate the dipping of pen (or brush), 
the mixing of pigments, etc. This ink, 
which dries rapidly, forms a flat and 
flexible tone which can be removed 
quickly if desired without leaving any 
stain. For further information write to 
Department A, at the above address. 


Newly Elected President 


Mr. Arthur M. Spore, senior member of 
the Board of Directors of The American 
Crayon Company, and formerly Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of that Company, has been 
elected to the Presidency to succeed the 
late Mr. George E. Parmenter who died 
on November 11 at Branford, Connect- 
icut. 





* Schools « 


Stn ST. 
ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


“An Arts & Personal instruction by prom- 


inent artists and craftsmen. 


Crafts Gal- ART CLASSES in Oil Painting 
Water Color Composition — 
lery where Line Drawing- -Et hing. 

CRAFT CLASSES in Metalry— 

one ma y Pottery Jewelry Leather 
Bookbinding—General Crafts. Be- 
BUY-WORK ginners and Advanced Students. 
“ Day and Evening Classes. Write 

STUDY or Phone. 


39 E. 8th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


M 0 0 RE School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 


design, illustration, interior deco 




















ration, fashion arts; advertising, 
INSTITUTE stage design, puppetry, crafts, 
jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 


art applied to industry in U. S. 
94th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
OF and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERCIAL 


RATION 
CPentHouse] GS CHOOL 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION, CARTOONING 
and FASHION ART taught through personal 
instruction, in a professional studio atmos 

“e phere, by nationally prominent artists. FREE 
Placement Bureau. Valuable contacts. RESULTS—High place- 
ment record. Successful Alumni. First awards in important 
national contests. Write for Catalog C. 


Atop Flatiron Bldg., Sth Ave. & 23rd St., N. Y. C. 














N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., New York City 
47th YEAR Tel.: CAI, 5-2973-4 
Textile Designing, Interior Architec- 
ture, Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 


Decorative Design, Poster. 
Positions and Orders Filled. 





18 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Eminent Fac- 
ulty. Start NOW! Get student- 
illustrated ‘‘Factbook.’’ 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 


25 Stanwix St. (Willis Shook, dir.) Pgh., Pa. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture—3-year course, Institute certificate; 4-year course, 
B. of Arch. Teacher Training, B. of F. A. Advertising Desiga, 
Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illustration, Industrial Design. 


38 Studios 93 Instructors 52 Years 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


HOLLYWOOD 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 
Costume Design, Pattern @awy Cartooning, Pre- Animation, 
Dratting, Fashion Wlustra- y@O4%y Commercial Art and 


fion, Motion Picture Set- 2% Photography. Send tor 
tings, Interior Decoration, Free Schedules. 


Drawing and Painting. 
HENRY LOVINS, [97> 1905 No. Highland Ave. 
Director Hollywood, California 
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